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How bright the skirts of darknesa shine 
When Joy's expiring sunbeams line 
With molten gold 
rear Grief's oncoming darksome cloud 
W hich glides o'er life's bright sky, the shroud, 
So damp and cold, 
ofall the Hopes that we have told ! 


When deepening twilight spreads he - shade, 
And Fancy's richest colors fade, 

That Hope doth paint 
How softly falls the dewy mist 
By which each folding flower is kist 

On Grief's distraint, 
Their fragrance stealing, sweet and faint! 


© vistoned happiness that fades! 
) deep calin Love, that still porvades 

The cells of thought! 
Do ye not sweeten Sorrow's cup, 
sweeten the tears that fill it up, 

Which flow untaught 
When hearts with sadness are o'erwrought? 


\h yes; in softened splendor do 
Our faded dreams revive, and woo 

Us, now resigned 
fo Fate's decrees, to vistons bright, 
Seon ever in quick failing light, 

Yot leave behind 
some fond remembrance tn the mind, 
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CHAPTER V.—(ConTINUED. ) 


\ La IKE drew along breath. It was 
(| like Desdemona listening to Othello, 

“] fancy I should have spent the 
remainder of my days with those children 
of the forest, but one morning there bap- 
pened to comme a bank of clouds across the 
sky that looked likeclifis. 1 thought of 
tbe cliffs of old Eogland, and a sudden 
home sickness feli upon me, and took pos 
session of me, I sold my skins and feath- 
61s to the chief, and that same night rode 
out of the camp, and straight for the coast, 
and took ship for Engiand; and so came 
back to the land of my birth, which I bad 
1 ot seen since a boy.” 

He tilted his bat back from his forebead, 
snd looked at her with a grave smile. 

Claire only half awoke from ths spell 
which his story had cast over her. 

“Doubtlers you are glad to get back to 
your friends,” Feeling that she must say 
something. 

The smile died away from his face, aud 
it grew graver. 

“I should have been, if 1 had had any,” 
he said, very quietly. “ButI baven’t I 
knew noone in England.” 

“Your relations?” said Claire, again, re- 
suctantly. 

“I have none,” he said. “I never knew 
‘ny father or mother. I was brought up 
by @ conple who had bad charge of me 
since | was aocbild; it was from them | 
ran away. But | am quite sure I bave 
wearled you to death, Miss Sartoris, and 
probably disgusted you with this choice 
sainple of egotiam. 

“Ll assure youl am notin the habit of 
recounting my adventures in this whole- 
sale fashion; indeed, I don’t think I have | 
®ver mentioned them to anyone before,” | 
and he frowned slightly, as if he were puz 
416d and rather annoyed with himself for 
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“It’s to be hoped not,” he said, with a 
taint smile. 

“It doesnot sound altogether an un- 
happy one,’”’ remarked Cisire. 

“Oh, no!’’ and the laugh died away, and 
a touch of melancholy came into the dark 
eyes. 

“It has been rather a lonely and solitary 
one,”’ be said, gazing at the sketch. 

“Have you finished it?’ asked Ulaire. 

‘**Yes; just finished it,’ he replied, ab 
gently. 

“Will you let me see it?’ she asked. 

It was an awkward request. 

He reddened slightly and looked oon- 
fused; then he said, “Certainly, one mo- 
ment !’’ 

He took out his penknifeand rapidly 
cut off his sketch portrait of her, then 
took the sketch of the chape) to her. 

She bent down and looked at it. 

“I thought you said you had finished 
it?’’ she remarked, innocently. 

“Ob; not quite,” he said. “As much as 
I meant to do this morning.” 

‘It will be very good,”’ saia Claire. 

“Thank you,”’ he said, humbly. ‘I will 
go into the chapel now and look round.” 

Claire gathered her reins together as if 
about to ride off, then she said— 

‘Perhaps the door is locked also, I will 
see.’ 

She slipped from the saddie, and fling- 
ing the bridle over the railings, passed 
through the gate and tried the old oaken 
door. 

It was open, «1d Gerald removing his 
hat, followed her in. She noticed the lit- 
tle act of reverence, and was pleased. 
They looked round together in silence for 
a moment. 

“It is a beautiful old building,’’ he said, 
‘and in a wonderful state of preservation, 
considering its age. It is Norman.’ 

“You tell it by the——?” 

“By the arches and the lines over them,”’ 
he said, “as wellas by other signs. That 
is the efligy of a Norman knight. There 
are tombs here,’’ he added, as ne bent 
down to examine the floor. 

‘*Yes;’’ said Claire, ‘some of the Whar- 
tons are buried here. Lord Wharton was 
very proud of the chapel, and had great 
care taken of it.’’ 

He poked about, pushing the grass aside 
and disclosing time-worn memorial siabe. 

“The lichen has eaten away most of the 
inscriptions,” he said, ‘but some of the 
letters stil! remain; one feels them better 
than sees them.’’ He passed his hand over 
the stone. 

Claire bent down on the other side of it. 

‘1s that #0 7’ she asked. 

‘Yes; see!’’ he said, ‘or rather, feel.’’ 

Claire was much interested. She tonk 
off the gauntiet from her right hand, and 
passed her finger softly over the stone, her 
eyes half closed. 

“You are feeling inthe wrong place,” 
he said, ‘“‘there are no letiers there. Per. 
mit me,” be took her band and guided it 
along the faintly marked line. 

As his hand enclosed hers firmly, yet 
gently, a strange thrill rap through Claire, 
beginning at ber finger tips, and running 
through her whole frame. She felt ade 
sire to draw ber band away from his, and 
yet an incapacity to do so, 

She glanced at him through her half 
closed eyes, ber breath coming a little 
faster, her dark brows drawn into a slight 
frown. But he seemed quite unconscious, 
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and quite engrossed in their strangely | 


mutual task. 
‘“Oan you feel anything ?’’ he asked. 


His face was of necessity very close to 
bers, and its 6arness fuse her a 
4 ade i fT 5 oa x 
stant. At ae abe 4 ot, * 
think I feit a letter 
‘“W hat is it?’’ he asked 


“it isa G," she said. 

“Yes; and the next?’”’ 

“Is itan E?"’ she asked. 

He passed his finger over the letter and 
looked at her abstracted! y. 

“You are right,”’ he said, 

“And the next is an KR or a K,"’ she said, 

“itis an KR. How quick you are! A 
woman’s fingers are so sensitive. That is 
why they make the best fisherman, as an 
Irishman would say.” 

She wanted to draw her hand away, but 
though she oould have done so now, she 
did not like to do so, 

“The next letter has quite gone,” she 
said, ‘‘but the next is an L.and then a D.”’ 
Sbe spelt oul the word as far as she had 
deciphered it, “GER—LD.” 

She raised her eyes and looked at bim., 

“It must be Gerald,’”’ she said. 

He laughed. “Yes; my namé, strange 
to say; and yet not strange; it isa com- 
mon enough name” 

“It was one of Lord Wharton’s names,’’ 
said Claire. 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘no doubt it is a family 
name, and we should find it on other 
tombs here,”’ 

He still held her band as if he had for- 
gotten he held it. 

She drew it away and stood upright and 
looked round, holding ber breath for a mo- 
ment, and with afaint color mantiing in 
her cheek, but when he looked up at her, 
tbe color bad gone, and she was as cold, or 
rather reserved, as usual. She glanced at 
the watch on her waist. 

“] must go,”’ she said, “I hope you will 
find some interesting things to draw 
here.’”’ 

“Thank you,’ he said, half absently. 
“But I don’t expect I shall find anything 
more interesting than the sketch I took 
outside;” and his band slipped int» his 
jacket pocket where the sketch of her lay 
hidden. 

““Good-morning;’’ she said. 

“You will let me help you to mount?” 
he said, as he raised bis hat. 

“No, thank you’ she said, rather 
quickly without turning her head, and 
she passed out. 

Gerald Wayre stood for a moment look- 
ing at the doorway through which she had 
disappeared. It seemed to him thatthe 
cbapel had become dark all of a sudden, 
He looked down at the tomb abstractedly, 
then he stooped and picked up something; 
it was her gauntlet. 

He held itin bis palm and gazed at it 
thoughtfully, he could have almost fancied 
that it retained the warmth of her long, 
shapely hand, whose touch seemed atill to 
linger about bis fingers. 

He pressed the glove against his cheek; 
then, with a flush and au impatient ex- 
clamation, he flung the gauntlet from bim 
and turned his back upon it. 

But a moment or two afterwards, he 
glanced over bis shoulder at it; it seemed 
to havea reproachful expression aaif it 
were abuuan sentient thing, and with 
another half-angay, half impatient excla- 
mation, he strode to it, picked it up and 
thrust it into his bosom. There it seemed 
like a warm, living thing, nestling against 
bis beart. 

His lips grew tight and he frowned. 

“What bas come to me?’’ be said, under 
his breath. ‘I must be mad !’’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


\ LAIRE rode down the perilous psth, 


( and long before she had got to the 
j road at the bottom she missed her 
w ¢ 
aw iy a) ©. ean 
tr08 r za ’ g £ vee are 
6 DOU every country town; but she 
| felt that she could not go back alter it. 
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Mr. Wayre was there st\ll. She would go 

back for it to-morrow morning. 

As she went ata gentie trot along the 
road that winds to the Oourt, she saw Mr. 
Mordaunt Sapley coming towards her. He 
raised his bat, stopped, as she came up 
with him, and Olaire pulled up. 

‘“Jood morning,’’ he said, with the mix- 
ture of familiarity and respect in which he 
always addressed her,and which Olaire 
did not iike, 

“I was going to the Uourt, Miss Sartoris; 
my father wishes me tc speak to you about 
Grimley’s farm. They are behind band 
with their rent, and he thinks they ought 
to have notice to quit; he would have 
given them notice last week, but he—er— 
fancied that you did not wish him two?” 

“Are they very much behind?’ said 
Olaire, hesitatingly. Lord Wharton had 
never interfered with Mr. Sapley, who 
had, in reality ruled the estate, and she 
wished to follow in Lord Wharton's path 
as closely as possible; but the idea of eject- 
ing a tenant, of treating anyone of them 
harshly, was repugnant to ber. 

“Grimley broke bis arm iast autumn,’’ 
she said, “and the harvest was bad; | do 
not like turning bim out of the farm; he 
has been there a great many years.”” Her 
eyes grew pitiful. ‘1 should be glad if 
Mr. Sapley ovuuld jet him remain, and give 
him another chance.’’ 

Mr. Mordaunt Sapley looked up at her 
with as much admiration in his small eyes 
as he dared display. 

“You are so kind-hearted Miss Nart- 
oris!”’ be said. with an ingratiating amile, 
and the mannikin Oxford drawi, whioh 
Claire disliked as much as she disliked hia 
manner, 

“Of course, he ought to go; a man has 
no right to stop on a farm when he cannot 
pay the rent, and we have been very len- 
jent with Grimley. My father haa to do 
his duty by the estate, you know, Mias 
Sartoria. He has only your interest at 
heart.”’ 

“I am quitesure of that,’’ said Claire, 
“and I should not venture to laterfere in 
any way.” 

“Oh, the place ia yours,’’ he said, com- 
ing a little nearer, and looking up at her 
ina way that made Claire’s face grow 
colder and more reserved. ‘Your word 
is our law, and we areall your very hum- 
ble, but willing slaves ’’ 

Claire tried to smile, 

“I don’t know that | require any slaves, 
Mr. Sapiey,’’ she said; ‘but you are very 
kind; and I shail be giad if your father 
can let Grimley remain.’’ 

“] am sure he will,’’ said Mr. Mordaunt, 
“enpecially as you desire itso much."”’ He 
amiled very impressively, and laid his 
hand upon the borse’s neck. 

She seemed tw resent hia touch, though 
ashe had accepted (ierald’s caress willingly 
enough, and Claire resented it alao; it was 
almost as if Mr. Mordaunt Sapley had laid 
his hand upon her arm. She drew herseif 
up, unconsciously, and her brows went 
straight. 

‘4300d-morping,’’ she said, with that 
tone which a woman uses when she draws 
herself aloft from the person she addresses, 
and with a cold bow rode away from bim. 

The smilie died away from Mr. Mor- 
daunt’s face ashe looked after her, and 
his lips moved an if he were swearing 


| under his breath; then the smile came 


back again, though in ratber a sickly fash- 
jon, for sbe had pailed up, and looked 
back at him as if she wished to speak. He 
burried wards ber, hurried instinctively 


though he w i have liked to have sat 
erea 
a » 5s lias 
~~ a ey she sa a) x 
is locked uj nthe stabie © gr 
will give it to you if you ask for it. 
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lie reddened, and hissamall eyes were 
cast down, and then raised to her face, | 
with asinking kind of inquiry. Had she 
witnessed the scene between bim and 
Gerald Wayre? But her face was like 
thatot the Sphinx; and, as spe fode off, 
Mr. Mordaunt gnawed at his moustache, 
and swore again. 

‘Curse her, she speaks to me as if] were 
a dog mysclff’ begald. “She hates we; 
worse than hates me, looks down at ine a6 
iff were the dirt under her fest! The 
gv'’nor wust have been mad last night 
when be talked as be did—stark, staring 
mad. Yet be sald he could help me 
What @id he mean? Ob, be must bave 
been mad! He ought Ww bave seen her 
treatment of me this morning!" And be 
walked on, gnawing at his Up, and out 
ting viclousiy at the wild flowera beside 
his path, 

At the turn of the road from which an- 
other leade down to Regna, sbe paused for 
a moment or two to look at the exquisite 
view. Here the cleft in the rock in which 
the village lice opens out like a funnel, 
and a triengular plece of the nea ia visible. 
It glowed like a sapphire this morning, 
the fishing boats dancing on an ocean of 
jowe ls, 

“If | were en artist, like Mr, Wayre, I 
should like to paint that,’ said Claire to 
herself. 

As she was about to rideon, the siim 
figure of a girl came out from a meadow 
gateway, «nd stood with her hands shad. 





jog her eyes, looking up the road down 
which Claire had ridden, and up which 
Mr. Mordaunt hed gone. It was Lucy 


Hawker, and Claire, who knew and liked 
the girl, called to her softly. 

Lucy had not seen Olaire, and as she 
heard ber pame, she started with a vivid 
blush, and seemed about to shrink back 
Into the meadow again; then she stopped, 
with her hand pressed against the bosom,”’ 
aod her breath coming fast. 

Claire rode up beside her. 

“Good morning, Lucy,’’ she said, “How 
atartied youlook! Did I frighten you?’ 

“Oh, no, mise,’ said Lucy, dropping a 


ourtesy. ‘That is—yes; you did startle 
mealittie. I thought it was somebody 
olne,"’ 


Ciaire amiled and looked at her with 
friendly admiration, In ber pretty print 
frock and cotton sunbonnet, Lucy made a 
Cosrming pleture of rusticity. 


“Whom did you think it was?’ she 
asked. 
Lucy ‘fcumbled vervously with the 


atrings of her sunbonnet, and looked as if 
she were confused, She had thought it 
was Mr. Mordaunt Saploy, but she could 
not say 80. She was asking herself, in a 
nervous tremor, whether Miss NSertoris 
had seen Mordaunt Sapley parting from 


herafew minutes ago, A sudden idea 
struck her. 
“)] thought it might be Mr. Wayre, 


miss,’’ she said, 
The smile still lingered on Claire's face; 
but a slight color also rose to it 
“Mr, Wayre?’ she said, and there was 
a touch of coldness in her surprise, 
*Y en, said Lucy, regaining ber 
composure somewhat, but still blushing 
under the regard of Claire’s violet eyes, 


tiiss,’’ 


little troubled expression in her eyes, then 
cast them down, and dug at the grass 
nervously. 


Mies Ciaire,” sbe said, with a little catch 
in ber voles. 


come Up es goon a8 you can; ] bave some 
new flowers t. show you.” 


and with a suppressed sigh. 
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Lucy looked from right to left, with a 


“Having a \odger has kept we busy, 
“] new,” said Claire. “Well, you mast 


“Tpank you, wiss,” said Lucy, timidly, 


“You will find Mr. Wayre up atthe 
chapel,” said Ciaire; and with a nod and a 
smile she rode on. 

Luoeh was on the table when she got 
home, and Mra, Lexton awaited her. 
Claire sat down in ber habit. 

“] hope you’ve not been dull, Mary?’ 
she sald. 

“Oh, no, dear,”’ replied Mrs. Loxton. 
“It sounds rude, but I have scarcely 
missed you. I’ve been wandering about 
this beautiful place, and trying to persuade 
myself that itis all real, It is like a beau- 
tiful picture, I baven’t seen half of it 
yet.”’ 

“We will makea tour of inspection after 
lunch,” said Claire, 

Mra. Lexton looked at her admiring|ly. 
“And I have not quite persuaded myself 
that you are real, Olaire,’’ she said. ‘How 
well you look! Did you have a nice | 
ride?"’ 

‘*Yoa,”’ said Claire, rather absently. 
She was asking herself whether she 
should tell Mra. Lexton about her meeting 
with Gerald Wayre; then, ashamed of her 
hesitation, she said, quickly— 
“] bave bad quite an adventure this 
morning. I went up to the chapel on 
the billand met Mr. Wayre, the gentle. 
man who found tiny spray last night. He 
is an architect,’ she amiled, “and ever 80 
many other things, and he issketc hing the 
chapel.’’ 
“Ob,” said Mrs, Lexton, with placid in- | 
terest, “is he a clever young man?” 
‘You, I think so,’’ said Claire, with an 
indifference which she felt was assumed, 
“Tl ouly saw apart of a sketch which he 
made, Shall we go for a drive this 
like to wander 


had 
afternoon, 
about the grounds, Mary ?’’ 
Mra, Lexton said that she would rather 
890 something more of the house 
‘*] feel that | want to know il as soon as 
possible,” she said, 
Olaire laughed, 
“Your enthusiasm is quite catching, 
Mary,’ she sald, “although I have been 
here so many years, there aré some parts 
of the house that | have not been into, A 
portion was always kept closed, during 
Lord Wharton's life, and since his death,” 


or would you 


people's belief,” she raid, “the place feels 
haunted. What magnificent furniture! 
Claire it is asin to leave it here, neglected 
and going to ruin.” 


as fully furnished as the rooms below. 
One was a bedroom, with the bangings to 
the bed in rents, torn by the hand of Time. 
A satin coveriet lay across a chair, as if it 
bad been thrown there only on the night 
previous, 


in that bed!’ said Mra. Lexton, in an awe- 
struck voice, 
surprise, 


said. 


‘Let os go upstairs,” said Claire. 
They went up to the upper floor, It was 


“The murder may bave been committed 


“Let us go away!” 
They went into the opposite room, and 
Mra. Lexton uttered an exclamation of 


“Why, this has been used lately,” she 


It was furnished as a sittingroom, with 
old oak furniture and dark maroon hang- 
ings. There were pictures on the walls, 
and ashes in the grate, and the dust was 
not nearly so thick as it wasin the other 
rooms, 

“See, Claire, someone has been writing 
at this bureau!’ said Mrs. Lexton. ‘Here 
is the pen and some torn paper!”’ 

“I do not know who could have used 
it,’ said Claire, ‘“Uniess it was Lord 
W barton; and I do not know why he 
should come here, That door must lead to 
the inhabited part of the house. He could 
coiné in here through that,”’ 

As she indicated the do or, Mrs. Lexton 
started, and gripped Claire’s arm. 

‘What is the matter?” asked (iairs. 

“There is someone moving behind that 
door!” 

They both stood motionless and listened. 
Mrs. Loxton went pale, Claire heard a 
faint noise, and the door opened slowly, 
Mrs. Lexton uttered a faint scream. The 
door opened wider, and Mr, Sapley ap- 
peared. 

He started at sight of them, and a curi- 
ous look passed over his face; then he 
bowed, and his large mouth twisted into a 
sinils, 

‘*‘Miss Sartoris!’’ he said. 

Claire bad regained her self possession 
in a moment. 

“You frightened us, Mr. Sapley,’’ she 
said. ‘I thought no one came here ?”’ 

He looked at ber sharply with his small 
ey os. 

“No one does,’’ he said, ‘but l—1 was 
told that a part ofthe wing was falling to 
ruin, and | thought 1 would look toit. I 
aim disturbing you; I will go, and come 
another time.’ 

“No, please,” said Claire, “1 should 
like to see the part you speak of.”’ 
Mrs, Lexton had drawn back bebind 








her voice dropped, “Il have felt no desire 
to penetrate into it 
ja quite huge enough lorone person, and 
it jointly with me. Wait till 1 have 
changed ny habit and we will start while 
your enthusiasm is still bot” 


plain, white merino, whose black sash 
made ita significant mourning, and they 
went into the ground and towards the 
wing which Gerald Wayre had spoken of 
on the preceding night 
were closely covered by ivy, which 





There was something magnetic in those 


wonderful eyes of Claire's, and Lucy felt | 


as if they were reading her secret; #0, as 
anawered, the blush still came and 
weot. “Mr. Wayre, the gentleman who 
lodges with us,’ 

“Oh I 
he was staying at your cottage. 
were looking for bim ?” 

“Yes, mins,”’ replied 


/ f) 


And you 
Lucy, 


sarviceable boot “y—] 
wanted to 
ready. 


ing somewhere near at band.” 


Into the grass. 


“He la sketching up at the chapel,” said 


Claire a littie coldly. She could not ac 
count for the girl's evident confusion. 


aimlessly. 
“Oh, yes, miss,’’ said Lucy, with en 
thusiasm. ‘‘ile'’s the best we ever had— 


so kind and thoughtful; and he gives « 
littie trouble, and he’s so pleased witt 
everything. Father says it’s quite a pleas 


ure to bavea gentleman like him at the 


cottage. There’s many that comes—tour 
ists, and such like—as 
gentiemen, 


men, like Mr. Wayre.” 


‘lam glad you have so satisfactory a They opened the doors leading to the 
lodger,”’ said Claire. ‘You've not beenup ground fluor rooms, and found themselves ‘ ERALD was sitting at breakfast ti 
) af 4 fel : , : 4 Y A as > | 
to #66 m6, la yl y? n spa 16 apartments, farnished in old ( second morning after hi — 
: a mornin His meeting 
* oS. BS K ms J os aire at hape whe J 
& 7 : 9 cy my 
‘ tte ar r me ? he a 
I ne ald wok ir fr 
AAC ¢ : filled | . r¢ ’ “Ss “p 'rOm Dis 
. a he xton heid her breat piate in some surprise. For there wag pn 
pl askets w “ I ruil r : ’ 
on} ; Vase wore an quite understand the village | one from whom he 6xpecied a letter 


said Claire; 1 did not know that | 
looking | 
down, and working the toe of her neat but 


tell him that his lunch was 
I—I thought he might be —paint- 


“] 
hope he is a good lodger?” she added, | 


calls themselves 
but they’re not real gentle 


had partly overgrown some of the win- 
dows. With its arciaed doorway and dia- 
mond panes, the wing iooked very an- 
cient, and somewhat weird. 

“Hiow exquisite!’ exclaimed Mrs, Lex- 
ton. ‘And this part is unoccupied ?” 

‘Yes, and has been for years. 1 think 
the rooms have been left undisturved 


father. The 
gueness and whiteness are seen to pass the 
windows. I| belicve thata murder was 
once co.nimitted ip one of tae rooms.” 
“How delightful!’ said Mrs. Lexton, 
-/ witha shudder. “We caa get in 1 sup 
pose?” 
“I have brought some old keys with 
| mé,’’ said Claire, ‘and 1 am 
.| one will fit. Yes; this is theone. How 
stiff the lock is !’’ 
’ The key turned after some pressure, and 


1 the door creaked back on ite hinges) They 

entered a small passage with an old worm- 
Dust lay 
- thick everywhere, and to Mrs. Lexton’s 
consternation a mouse, as uinuch startled 


eaten stair at the further end. 


as she was, scaupéred across the oak 


floor, 


The inhabitated part | 


Iam glad you have come, Mary, to share | 


She exchanged ner babit for a dress of | 


Here the walls 


since the time of Lord Wharton's grand- | 
Village folk say that it is | 
haunted, and that figurea of the usual va. | 


hoping that 


her, Mr. Sapley’s peculiar physiognomy 
impressed her more unpleasantly even 


| than it had done the night before, 
“Certainly,” he said, obsequiously. “It 
| must be at the further end. If you will 


follow me,”’ 
Thoy tollowed him down stairs, and into 
the open air. Mra, Lexton drew a breath 
of relief, and even Claire was glad to get 
into the sunlight. Mr, Sapley looked up 
and down the wing, and poked about with 
| his stick. 
“Yes; itis bad,” he said. “I think it 
had better be seen to at once. The whole 
of this part ought to come down, and be 
rebuilt. Itought to have been done be- 
fore. It will require some care. I will 
get an architect down from Exeter or from 
London.” 
At the word “architect,” a 
flashed through Claire’s mind, 
‘I know an architect who will do it,” 
she said. 
Mr. Sapley turned his eyes upon her 
sharply. 
**You know an architect !’”’ he said, as if 
he were off his guard for a moment; then, 
recovering himself, he smirked, “Who is 
he, Miss Sartoris? I hope he is a good 
one; it will need some skill.” 
Claire looked straight before her, with a 
look of decision, which Mr, Sapley had 
learned to know and hate, 
“His name is Gerald Wayre,” she said 
‘and he is staying in the village,’’ 
Mr. Sapley startea Slightly, and his 
small eyes turned inwards, as if he were 
trying to remember something. 
“Certainly!” he said. “Anyone you 
wish, Miss Sartoris.”’ 


thought 


ne 


CHAPTER VII. 


a , 


“Yes sir,” said Lucy; “a boy has just 


brought it from Mr. Sapley’s,” 


She flushed a little, and looked down as 


she spoke the name. 


“Ob I” said Gerald, queerly. 
Perbape it was the summons for trespass, 
He opened the letter, and his rather 


grim smile changed to one of astonish ment, 
The note waea short one, and intimated 
that Mr. Sapley would be gled if wr, 
Gerald Wayre could mest him at 
Court at twelve o’clock that day, to 

with Mr. Sapley respecting some 
posed repairs to the building, If that Boar 
would be incon venient, perbaps Mr. Wayre 
would name another, 


Gerald laid the note on the tavie, asf 


gazod at it reflectively. 


Though the letter bad come from Mr, 


Sapley, the agent, Gerald knew, or rather 
felt, that it had been ordered by tbe mis. 
tress of the Court. 


How should Mr. Sapley know that be 


was an architect ; or, knowing it, be will. 
ing to employ him ? 


Should he go? 
Prudence whispered : ‘‘Send a polite re. 


fusal ; it will be better for you not to see 
any more of Miss Sartoris, whose glove 
you have got hidden in your waistcoat 


pocket, just over your heart; indeed, it 
will be wise if you pack up your few be. 
longings and depart from RKegna for some 
distant clime—as distant as possibile,” But 
at Gerald’s age Prudence is not often 
listened to. 

The prospect of doing anything to the 
Court, the thought of the few pounds 
which remained in his purse, tempted 
him to accede to Mr. Sapley’s concise, but 
polite, request. 

‘Well, 1’11 go and see what he wants,” he 
said. 

‘*Boggars ought not to be choosers; and 
if I don’t like it I can say no, There will 
be no harm done.”’ 

He found the boy who had brought the 
note sitting in a ramshackle room, which 
was attached to the cottage, and formed 
the inn part of it. 

“Tell Mr, Sapley ‘all right,’ I will be 
there,”’ he said. 

Then he went to his room and put on bis 
best suit, got bis box of drawing instru- 
ments, and a block of cartridge paper, and 
went out, 

It was much too early to present bimeelf 
at the Court, and he made a round of it, 
thinking deeply as he went. He bad no 
idea of what was wanted, or whether he 
would be man enough for the job; but he 
had never lacked confidence, and it did not 
desert him on this occasion. 

As he strode along. he stopped now and 
again to look round him—at the village 
lying in the clefts of the rocks, at the 
prosperous farma, at the thick woods and 
fertile uplands, and reminded himself for 
about twenty times, that they all balonged 
to this young lady who had sent for biw; 
that she was ricb, and a power in the land, 
and that he wasa poor sort of an advéi- 
turer upon whom she had taken pity. 
She had been so friendly with him up at 
the chapel tbat he had veen inclined 
forget the diffarence between them; be 
must be on his guard against forgetting it 
for the future, 

As the stable clock struck twelve, be 
went up the terrace steps, and was met by 
the butler at the hall door. 

“Mr. Wayre, sir 7?’ he said, interroge 
tively; “this way, please,” And he led 
Gerald into the library. 

Mr, Sapley was seated at the table, and 
he rose and looked at Gerald with a keen 
scrutiny in his small eyes. Now, he had 
intended to treat this unknown young 
man with a curt kind of condesc: nsion, 
with the patronising manner with which 
Mr. Savley’s kind only barely veil their 
insoleuce; but there was something iD 
Gerald’s manner and countenance which 
made Mr. Sapley pause, 

Gerald did not look the kind of man (0 
submit to insolence, however veiled; and 
there was something in the calm, grevé 
regard of the dark eyes, sometbing in the 
self-possessed bearing of the s8:rong and 
graceful figure which made Mr. Sapley 
lower bis eyes and shuffle his huge, flat 
feet uneasily. 

“Mr, Wayre, I presome? Will you take 
@ seat 7’ 

“Thank you,” said Gerald, «nd ost 
down. 

At the sound of his voice, Mr. Sapley 
started slightly, and glanced at bim with 





a keener scrutiny. 


‘‘Miss Sartoris—whom you have met, | 


believe?” He put the question s . “er 
were assured of an affirmative jesiree 
meé to write to you respecting s0™ aise 
thatare required in the old part of 


> 
Court. You are an architect, Mr. Wayr® 


*Yes,’”’ said Gerald. 























































































J ask, because I do not find your name 

the directory.” 

It isn’t there,” said Gerald. “] am not 

sber of the Institute, or, indeed, a 
wanizsd wember of the profession,” he 
ged frankly. 

Mr. Sapley looked at him with a mixture 

suspicion and satisfaction. ‘ 

That is rather awkward, Mr. Wayre, 

ssid. “The work we wish to consult 
about is rather—er—a delicate buai- 

It is the restoration of an ancient 

of the Court, and requires some tech- 

vai knowledge and skill, I am afraid 

ia Sartoris did not know that you were 
a reguiar professional.” 

Before Gerald could answer, the door 
ned, and Mordaunt Sapley entered. 
stopped short as he saw Gerald, and 
face grew red and ugly with malice 

d reseutment. 
“This is Mr. Wayre; 
wyre,”’ said old Sapley. 
jerald as he bowed regarded Mr. Mor- 
unt without a sign of recognition, but 
lordaunt’s face grew redderand more 
lien. 

‘Mr. Wayre tells me that he is nota 

pfessional architect,””’ remarked Mr, 
ley. 

tenet looked over Gerald’s head. 
hen that setties the business, I should 

ink,” be said with a covert sneer. ‘We 
ldn’t think of intrusting important 
rk to an amatear.”’ 

‘] am scarcely an amateur,”’ said Gerald, 

dressing the father, “I havedone work 

d been paid for it That removes me 
m the category of amateur does it 

t?”’ 

‘What work ?”’ asked Mr. Sapley. 
erald mentioned his jails and other 

iidings. 

‘Abroad, on the other side of the 

rid!' said Mordaunt, lounging against 

window and eyeing Gerald with an 
ectation of contempt. 

‘Have you done nothing in England ?” 
6d Mr, Sapley. 

‘Nothing,’ said Gerald, quietly. 

r. Sapley’s face grew clearer, and his 
nuer a littieé more pompous, 

‘lam afraid that that we could soarcely 
@ you the commission under the cir- 
istances,’’ he ssid. ‘We bave no evi- 
bee of your capacity.’ 

‘Very good,” said Gerald, and he rose 
think you’re acting quite reasonably 
d | don’t complain; indeed, I am much 
ged to you for having given me the 
nee, Civod morning, gentlemen,” 

r. Sapley rubbed his chin and glanced 
bim  hesitatingly, but did not speak, 
iGerald had nearly reached the door 
enitopened and Claire stood on the 
eshold. She looked very tall and stat- 
14u6 in her white frock, anv’ Gerald, as 
drew back slightly, felt his heart give 

Di rob of admiration, 

bhe looked from one to the other, then 
ed to him. He noticed tbat she did 
k1V6 bim her band, 

i od morning,” she said, calmly. ‘Is 
busines* finished already?” and she 
6d inquiringly at Mr, Sapley. 

It is, Miss Sartoris,” said Gerald, with 
Bt smile, which did not conceal bis 
ppointment, “Mr, Sapley does not 
sider that I have experience, reputa- 

2, enough for this work—whatever it 
snd | have no right to complain of his 
op It was very kind of you—of 
a, 6 corrected ss 
gla bimself quickly, “to 
‘aint color rose to Claire’s face as she 

- ‘nto thé room, and stood by the 

‘There must be some mistake,” she 

4, and she looked at Mr. Sapley with 

> 6Xpression of reserve which almost 

— to hauteur, “Have you told 
at in oa at is necessary to be done, 

6quired ?”? 


'. Sapley drew his beeti 
he e@ brows over 
i. he said, as curtly as he dared. 
, en has not been here five min- 
cee him a few questions as to 
riencé—usual questions— 
mitted that he 7 ae 
din England, and appeared to agree 
Se ‘hat the work ought to be en 
‘o & responsible architect,” 


1 . 
aire glanced at Gerald who offered no 


my son, Mr. 


-eeegeey Mr. Sapley’s statement. 
building pce bas nol seen the part of 
t”” ehe ge requires alteration, re 
ie Gnas id balf interrogatively. “Hai 
“ ©r 866 it before you decide?’ 
* 
. | sa) Ww 2. w 
. © ani impulsiveness, ‘it 


F lO? us to KO and see it i: 








had done nothing of the | 
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stead of wasting Ume talking of pre- 
liminariea”’ 

Mr. Sapley’s face darkened for a mo- 
muvat, then be put on his obsequious smile. 

“A very good suggestion, Miss Sar- 
toris,’”’ be said, ‘I was jast about to make 
it when you came in; but Mr. Wayre 
caught me up, soto speak. We will go 
and see the wing at once, This way, Mr. 
Wayre.”’ 

Claire passed out of the room but paused 
in the hall, “I will go with you,” she 
said, and she went up the stairs for her 
hat. 

The three men went out, Mordaunt, at 
whom Claire bad not even glanced, bring- 
ing upthe rear and eyeing the back of 
Gerald’s head with sullen batred. He had 
“got himself up” in an expensive and 
beautiful fitting riding suit, and as he re- 
garded himself and compared hia clothes 
with Gerald’s well-worn ones, he was 
filled with amazed resentment that Claire 
should bave bestowed all her attention on 
this stranger, and let Mr. Mordaunt Sapley 
unnoticed. 

Who was the fellow? and why was she 
80 friendly towards him? 

Why didn’t sbe let the beggar take him- 
self off f 

“That is the wing,’”’ said Mr. Sapley, 
joedly ; and pointing to it with a claw-like 
finger. 

“i+ is a very fine specimen of early 
Englisb,” said Gerald. 

‘*Yos,’’ assented Mr. Sapley, insolently. 
“and ought not to be spoilt by ignorant 
patohing.”’ 

“You are right,”’ said Gerald, cheerfully, 
as he examined the weak places. ‘'] 
should think a great portion of it—from 
that window, say—oughbt t o come down 
and be rebuilt. The old plan might be 
even improved upon.” 

Mordaunt sneered. 

“That would require a first-class archi- 
tect,’’ he said. 

Gerald nodded with a pleasant frank- 
ness, which was more indicative of his 
contempt for Mordaunt’s opinion than any 
words oould have been. 

“Quite true,’”’ he said. ‘*The question is— 
whether I am architect enough.’’ 

As he spoke, Claire came down the ter- 
race and joined them. 

‘¢‘Well 7’ she said, addressing no one of 
them in particular; but Gerald turned to 
her. 

‘A greater part of this wing should be 
rebuilt, Miss Sartoris,’’ he said. “I oan- 
not say how much until I bave made a 
minute examination. | will doso, if you 
wish, and I will make the drawing of the 
rebuilding I should recommend. If you 
approve of the plan, and desire to employ 
mé, | shall be glad todo the work. If not | 
—well, there is no barm done, and Mr. | 
Sapley can send for an architect of repute. 
There are plenty who would be delighted 
witb sich a commission as this.’ 

He spoke pleassntly and frankly, but 
his tone was quite different to that with 
which he had talked to hertwo mornings 
ago. It wasasif he wished to mark the 
difference between them, to indicate that 
he was sensible of the fact that she was bis 
employer and he her servant. 

Claire kept her eyes fixed on the builid- 
ing. She noticed the alteration in his 
manner. 

‘-That is a very fair offer, Mr. Sapley ?”’ 

“Oh, very fair,’”’ he assented, sourly. 
“You bind yourself to nothing, of course, 
Mise Sartoris.”’ 

“Of course !’’ said Gerald, emphatically. 

Jt does not sound quite tair, after Ji,” | 
said Claire, still looking at the building. | 
“Jt I should not like the plans, Mr. Wayre 
will bsve bad all bis work for nothing.” 

‘‘] shall be quite content,’’ said Gerald, 
quickly. ‘Frankly, | am hoping you will 
like the plans; anyway, I shall be delight. 
ed to seize the opportunity of studying the 
old work.” 

Mr. Sapley’s brows went up and down. 

‘Then that is settled!’’ be said, some- 
what dryly. 

“Yes,” said Mordaun', with his Oxford | 
drawl. “Perhaps Mr. Wayre will have 
no objection to putting 4is proposal in 
writing.” 

The color rose to Claire's face, and she | 








| seemed about to speak quickly, but before | 


she could do so, Gerald said : 


“Quite so; that is only right.’’ 
“And give us a couple of references,” 


| added Mordaunt, staring beyond (ier- 
ald. 
Gerald looked at him 
KR rer a? he sald y im 
ira 4 ne 
a Sai ¥ ys Lo) a 
cea irawi 
I know nooué in England to whom ! 


Could refor youasto my respectability,’ 





said Gerald, graveiy, but with no sign of 
resentment. 

‘Surely,” began Mordaunt, with a faint 
sneer, but then Claire turned to Gerald 
quickly. 

“It is quite unnecessary,”” she said. 
“We are not afraid that you will—run 
away with the old wing, Mr. Wayre.” 

Gerald inolined his head, perhaps to hide 
the swift look of gratitude, which flashed 
into his dark eyes, 

The two Sapleys exchanged glances, and 
then stared at the ground, 

‘“‘How soon can you commence?’ asked 
Claire, trying to speak in a matter-of-fact 
wey. S 

“Atonos. I have nothingtodo” Mr. 
Sapley smiled significantly. “And | am 
eager to begin.”’ 

“Very well,” she said, as if the matter 
were settled. ‘Piease get on with it as 
quickly as possibile, the old building may 
be dangerous. Good-morning, and thank 
you.”’ She bent her bead and walked 
from them, and the Sapieys stood, rather 
awkwardly, staring at the building. Then 
Mr. Sapley cleared his throat. 

‘] don’t know that there is anything 
elee to arrange, Mr. Wayre,”’ he said, with 
tne airefaman who finds it dificult to 
be civil. “Of course, it’s very—er—irreg- 
ular, but Miss Sartoris’’—he shrugged 
his heavy shoulders—‘‘Mias Sartoris 
ijo——_"’ 

“Impulsive and confiding,” putin Mor- 
daunt. “Well, she is responsible, not we!’’ 

Gerald made no retort to this pleasant 
remark, but pushed his hat from bis brow 
and contemplated the wing with an 
absorbed air, as if be werealready at work 
at his plans. 

“I think you said you knew no one in 
England, Mr. Wayre?” said Mr. Sapley, 
in a dry, suspicious tone. 

“No one,”’ assented Geralu, quite cheer- 
fully. ‘Il have been abroad ali my life, 
This wing seems quite uninhabited ?”’ 

“It is, Abroad? What part, may I 
ask 7’’ said Mr. Mordaunt, insolently. 

Gerald took out bis pocket-book, and 
jotted down a memorandum before reply- 
ing, and Mordaunt’s face, while he was be- 
ing kept waiting, grew red with suppressed 
rage. 

*‘Amerioca,’’ said Gerald, at last. 

‘‘Kather a large address !’’ sneered Mor- 
daunt, taking out a cigarette, 

‘Ien’t it?’ said Gerald, with a pleasant 
smile, ‘Mr. Sapley, shall 1 find a ladder 
about the premises? I want to get upon 
the roof.”’ 

‘Yea, in the stable yard, no doubt,’’ said 
Mr. Sapley, grimly. 

“Thanks,” said Gerald, in the most 
cbeertul way. ‘Then I'll go and look for 
one,”’ 

And he strode off, humming the ‘#ol- 


dier’s Chorus” from Faust. 


Fatber and son looked at each other. 

‘*W bat the deuce does it mean?’”’ demand- 
ed Mordaunt, with suppressed fury. ‘She 
must be mad to trust that fellow—a com 
plete stranger ; for all she knows, a com- 
mon thief and swindler—with such work. 
He ought notto be permitted near the 
Court! I say, he may bea common thief 
and swindler, for all we know. She must 
be mad! Why, she seems to—to have 
taken a fancy to the beast !”’ 

Mr. Sapley shook bis head. 

“That’s not likely,” he said, as if he 
were speaking to himself. ‘She's too 





proud; it’s Justa whim. And, between | 


you and me, Mordy, we’re to blame for 
the way things bave gone. We were too 
sbarp witb him before her. You put your 
foot in it, asking for reterences-——’’ 

Mordaunt turned upon him witb a our- 
rish snarl. 

“That's right, blame me, of course !’’ he 
said. 
tered what we had done or said; she had 
made up her mind to employ him. She 
bad taken a fancy to the fellow. 

Mr. Sapley sbook his head. 

“No,” be said, reflectively. 
not matter——”’ 

‘‘Doesn’t matter!’’ echoed Mordaunt, 
witb a sneer. 

“No,” said Mr. Sapely, his brows well 


‘Bat itdoes 


_ Bric-a-Brac, — 


Cats. —In the middle ages it was deemed 
by the Romans an ill omen to meet a cat 
on the way to a wedding. The sneesing 
of acat on the evening of a marriage was 
considered a good omen. 

War Tun Taira ans Waits — Rab 
bite, it ie said, bave white tails so that in 
case of pursuit the young may distinguish 
their mother when she is leading them to 
the warren. The natural color of the rab- 
bit isso lise the surrounding earth that 
otherwise this would be dificult. 

Fiasa.—The best figs of commerce are 
chiefly grown in Asia Minor, The fruit 
begins to ripen towards the end of June; 
and thesummer yield, which gives em- 
ployment to a large population, comes to 
market in immense quantities in Septem- 
berand October. The trees often give a 
third crop, which ripens after the leaves 
have fallen. 

Hanpby Fser.—It is well known that 
persons who bave had the misfortune to 
lose their arms, or even to be born with- 
out them, have been able to use their feet 
so cleverly aa, in the course of time, bard- 
ly to mias their lost limba. Apart from 
such cases, however, some races of man- 
kind can employ their feet as nimbly 
simost as they can their bands. In Ovina 
boatmen may be seen rowing with their 
feet; in Bengal weavers cen weave with 
their feet; and in other parts of India 
women and children catch files and mos- 
quitoes with their feet. 


Tusy Have Tuairm Uses.—After all the 
abuse that bas been haried at microbes 
and all the schemes that have been laid 
for eluding them, scientific authority now 
proclaims that no home should be without 
them, It seems that all sorts of terribie 
diseases may be oontracted by the oon- 
sumption of bacilliin food, yet, in some 
paradoxical fashion, food cannot be pro- 
perly digested without the aid of n.icro 
organisms. The question that will now be 
perpetually agitating the pubiic will be 
how much microbe should be taken to 
keep digestion in order, and to what quan- 
tity inspiration of bacilli should be limited 
in order to avoid being polsoned, 

THROUGH A Dxeam.—St. Bartholomew 
the Great is the oldest oburch in London. 
There isa curious legend concerning its 
foundation. When Kahere the king’s 
minstrel, was journeying to Rome in 1120 
in expiation of bis sins, be dreamed that 
he was carried by a great monster to the 
brink of the bottomless pit. St. Bartholo- 
mew came and rescued him, and com- 
manded him to builda church. On his 
return home, Kahere proceeded to oarry 
out the command, and the church of Bt, 
Bartholomew the Great iv the resalt. It 
was completed in 1133. Among the old 
registers in the vestry is an entry of the 
baptism of William Hogarth, the painter. 


WHat is THR GOLDEN Ross?—The 
Golden Kose of Virtue, which the Pope 
occasionally presenta to those who work 
for the Church, was originally asing!-, 
simple flower of wrought gold, stained or 
tinted with red, in imitation of the nat- 
ural color, Afterwards the golden petals 
were adorned with rubies and other geina, 
and finally the form adopted was that of a 
thorny branch with several flowers and 
ieaves and one chief fiower a: the top, all 
of pure gold, with the exception of toe 
precious stones with which the principal 
parts are embellished, This decoration is 
pot often conferred, and it is considered 
of such consequence that it is either pres- 
ented by the Pope in person or torwarded 





| by a deputy of the highest ecclesiastical 


“J tell you it wouldn’t have mat 


over his eyes, bis under lip projecting | 
with an expre«sion balf resolute, half | 
| however, that the joints of this singular 


threatening. ‘It does not matter. Don’t 
you be afraid, Mordaunt. You keep your 
eyes open and wait Wait! I'll give her 
rope enough——”’ 

His voice died away inw an inooberent 
mutter as he turned and walked away, 
with bent bead and scowling brows 

BE INTINURBD. | 
—>— 
+ a 

yversaily dreaded, 

truth 


wan tr ic y al t 


ifmet bated, blurt out the piain on 


ail cccasi0ons 


standing. 

OnLy A TRICK.—The s0-called giass 
snake does not break to pieces at the sight 
of an enemy, a4 is commonly supposed, 
but, like some lizards, throws off ite tail 
in an effort to escape. There are several 
lizards which, when attacked, for instanoe, 
by a bird or animal, will throw off their 
tails, and the tail fopping up and down on 
the ground diverts the enemy and thus 
gives tbe lizard time to get away. The 
giass snake adopts the samme trick, and 
thus frequently saves iteelf, It is true, 


creature are 8 lo sely connected that the 
snake will be broken to pieces by a biow 


| of a stick, though the idea of a reunion of 


the broken parts isa superstitious abeur- 


dity. The vroken joints do not reunite, 
though a vew tail will grow a few 

nthe if the re has rece! ved ther 

ry 
—<—_— 2 ae 

M EN harge he pans na * rn 
are never known w bave era. sua 
poz, scarlet fever or influenza, 
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lie reddened, and his small 

cast down, and then raised to 
with asinking kind of inquiry. 
witnessed the scene between bim and 
Gerald Wayre? But her face was like 
thatot the Sphinz; and, as spe fode of, 
Mr. Mordaunt gnawed at his moustache, 
and swore again. 

‘“urse ber, she speaks to me as if] were 
a dog myself beesadléd. “She hates we; 
worse than hates me, looks down at ne a8 
if were the @irt under her fest! The 
c’v'ner wuet have beam med last night 
when be talked ag be did- stark, staring 
mad. Yet he sald he could help me 
What @id he mean? Ob, be must bave 
been mad! He ought to bave seen her 
treatment o! we this worning!"' And be 
walked on, gnawing at his Up, and cut 
ting viciously at the wild flowers beside 
his path, 

Atthe turn of the road from which an 
other leads down to Kegna, abe paused for 
a inoment or two to look at the exquisite 
view. Here the cleitin the rock in which 
the village lice opens out like a funnel, 
and a triangular plece of the nea ia visible. 
It glowed like a sapphire this morning, 
the fiehing boats dancing on an ocean of 
jowe ls, 

“If | were en artist, like Mr. Wayre, I 
should like to paint that,”’ said Claire to 
herself. 

Aw sho was about to ride on, the siim 
figure of a girl came oat from a meadow 
gateway, on! stood with ber hands shad 
jog ber eyes, looking up the road down 
whieh Claire had ridden, and up which 
Mr. Mordaunt hed gone, It was Lucy 
Hawker, and Claire, who knew and liked 
the girl, called to her softiy. 

Lucy had not seen Olaire, and as she 
heard ber name, she sterted with a vivid 
blush, and seemed about to shrink back 
into the meadow again; then she stopped, 
with ber hand pressed againat the bosom,’ 
aod her breath coming fast. 

Claire rode up beside her. 

“Good morning, Lucy,’’ she said, “How 
atartied youlook! Did I frighten you?’ 

“Ob no, mise,’ said Lucy, dropping a 


her face, 


courtesy. ‘That is—yes; you did startle 
mea littie, | thought it was somebody 
olne,”' 

Ciatre amiled and looked at her with 


friendly admiration. In ber pretty print 
frock and cotton sunbonnet, Lucy made a 
coarming pleture of rustieity. 


“Whom did you think tt waa?’ she 
asked. 
Lucy jtcmbled vervously with the 


atrings of her sunbonnet, and looked aa if 
she were confused, She had thought it 
was Mr. Mordaunt Sapley, but she could 
not aay #0. She was asking herself, in a 
nervous tremor, whether Miss Sartoris 
had seen Mordaunt Sapley parting from 


heratfew minutes ago, A sudden idea 
atruck her. 
“) thought it might be Mr. Wayre, 


miss,’ she said, 

The smile still lingered on Claire's face; 
but a slight color also rose to it 

“Mr. Wayre?’ she said, and 
a touch of coldness in her surprise, 

"Yen, sald Lucy, regaining ber 
coin posure somewhat, but still blushing 
under the regard of Claire's violet eyes, 

There was something magnetic in ibose 
wonderfal eyes of Claire's, and Lucy felt 


there was 


tiises,’’ 


| 
eyou were 


Had ashe | 





as if they were reading her secret; #0, as 


blush still came and 
went. “Mr. Wayre, the gentleman who 
lodges with us,’ 

“Ohl said Claire; “1 did not know 
he was staying at your cottage. And 
were looking for bim ?’ 

“Yos, miss,”’ replied Lucy, looking 
down, and working the toe of her neat but 
sarviceable boot into the grasa, 
wanted to tell him that his lunch was 
ready. I-—I thought he might be —paint- 
ing somewhere near at band.” 

“He la sketching up at the chapel,” said 
Claire «little coldly. She could not ac 
count for the girl's evident confusion. ‘] 
hope he is «a good lodger?”’ she added, 
aimlessly. 

“Oh, yes, miss,’ said Lucy, with en 
thusiasm. ‘‘Ife’s the best we ever had— 
eo kind and thoughtful; and he gives ao 
littie trouble, and he’s so pleased with 
everything. Father says it's quite a pleas 
ure to havea gentioman like him at the 
cottage, There's many that comes—tour- 
ista, and such like—as calls ther:selves 
gentiemen, but they’re not real gentile 
men, like Mr. Wayre.”’ 


ahe answered, the 
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Lucy looked from right to left, with a 
little troubled expression in ter eyes, then 
cast them down, and dug at the grass 
nervously. 

“Having a \odger has kept me busy, 
M ies Cisire,” sbe said, with a little catch 
in ber voles. 

“] nes,” sak Claire. “Well, you must 
Come Up 6s soon a8 you can; ] bave some 
new flowers to show you.” 

“Toank you, wins,” said Lucy, timidly, 
and with a suppressed sigh. 

“You will find Mr. Wayre up atthe 
chapel,”’ said Ciaire; and with a nod and & 
sinile ahe rode on. 

Luneh was on the table when she got 
home, and Mra. Lexton awaited her. 

Claire sat down in ber habit. 

“] hope you've not been dull, Mary?’ 
she sald. 

“Oh, no, dear,”’ replied Mra. Loxton. 
‘)t sounds rude, but I have scarcely 
missed you. I've been wandering about 
this Leautiful place, and trying to persuade 
myself that itis all real, It is like a beau- 
tiful picture, I baven’t seen half of it 
yet”’ 

‘‘We will makea tour of inspection after 
lunch,” said Claire, 





Mra. Lexton looked at her admiring|y. 
“And I have not quite persuaded myself 
that you are real, Olaire,’’ she said. ‘‘How 


well you look! Did you have a4 nice 

ride?” | 
‘*Yor,’’ said Claire, rather absently. 
She was asking herself whether she 


should tell Mra. Lexton about ber meeting | 
with (ierald Wayre; then, ashamed of her 
hesitation, she raid, quickly— 

“| have had quite an adventure this | 
morning. I went up to the chapel 
the hilland met Mr. Wayre, the gentle. 
man who found tiny spray last night. He 
is an architect,’ she amiled, ‘and ever 80 | 
many other things, and he isskete ling the | 
chapel.”’ 

“Ob,” sald Mrs, Lexton, with placid in- | 
terest, “is he a clever young man?’’ 

“You, | think #0,’’ said Claire, with au 
indifference which she felt was assumed, 
“| ouly saw a part of a sketch which he 
had made. Shall we go for «a drive this 
afternoon, or would you like to wander 
about the grounds, Mary ?”’ 

Mra. Lexton said that she would rather 
#90 something more of the house 

“| feel that | want to know it as soon as 
possible,” she said. 

Olaire laughed, 

“Your enthusiasm is quite catching, 
Mary,’ sbe said, “although | have been 
here sO many yours, there are some parts 
of the bouse that | have not been into. A 
portion was always kept closed, during 
Lord Wharton's life, and since his death,” 
her votce dropped, “Il bave felt no desire 
to penetrate into it. The inhbabitated part 
ia quite huge enough torone person, 


on 








and 
lam glad you have come, Mary, to share 
it jointly with me. Wait till 1 have 
changed wy habit and we will start while 
your enthusiasm is still bot.’”’ 

She exchanged ner babit for a dresa of 
plain, white merino, whose black sash 
made ita significant mourning, aud they 
went into the ground and towards the 
wing which Gerald Wayre had spoken of 
on the preceding night. Here the walls 
were closely covered by ivy, which 
had partly overgrown some of the win- 
dows, With its arcied doorway and dia- 
mond panes, the wing iooked very an- 
cient, and somewhat weird, 

“How exquisite!’ exclaimed Mra, Lex- 
ton. ‘And thie part ls unoccupied 7?” 

‘Yes, and has been for years. I think 
the rooms have been left undisturoed 
since the time of Lord Wharton's grand- 
The village folk say that it is 
haunted, and that figures of the usual va- 
gueness and whiteness are seen to pass the 
windows, I| belicve thata murder was 
once couwmitted in one of the rooma,”’ 

“How delightful!’ said Mra, Lexton, 
witha shudder, “We cao get in I sup 
pose ?"’ 

“IT bave brought some old keys with 
mé,’’ said Claire, ‘‘and | am hoping that 
one will fit. Yes; this is theone. How 
stiff the lock is!"’ 

The key turned after some pressure, and 
the door creaked back on its hinges They 
entered a small passage with an old worm- 
eaten stair at the further end. Dust lay 
thick everywhere, and to Mrs. Lexton’s 
consternation a mouse, as much startled 
as she was, scaumpered across the oak 
floor. 

They opened the doors leading two the 
ground floor rooms, and found themselves 


spacious apartments, furnished in old 
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people’s belief,"’ she said, “the place feels 
haunted. What magnificent furniture! 


| Ciaire it is a sin to leave it here, neglected 


and going to ruin.” 

‘Let os go upstairs,” said Claire. 

They went up to the upper floor, It was 
as fully furnished as the rooms below. 
One was a bedroom, with the bangings to 
the bed in rents, torn by the hand of Time. 
A satin coveriet lay across a chair, as if it 
bad been thrown there only on the night 
previous, 

‘The murder may bave been committed 
in that bed!’ said Mrs. Lexton, in an awe- 
struck voice, ‘Let us go away!’ 

They went into the opposite room, and 
Mra. Lexton uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, 

“Why, this has been used lately,” she 
said. 

It was furnished as a sittingroom, with 
old oak furniture and dark maroon hang- 
ings. There were pictures on the walls, 
and ashes in the grate, and the dust was 
not nearly 80 thick as it wasin the other 
rooms, 

“Seo, Claire, someone has been writing 
at this bureau !’’ said Mrs. Lexton, ‘‘Here 
is the pen and some torn paper!” 

“I do not know who could have used 
it,’ said Claire. ‘“Uniess it was Lord 
Wharton; and I do not know why he 
should come here, That door must lead to 
the inhabited part of the house. He could 
coiné in here through that.”’ 

As she indicated the do r, Mrs. Lexton 
started, and gripped Claire’s arm. 

‘*W bat is the matter ?’’ asked Ciairs. 

“There is someone moving behind that 
door! 

They both stood motionless and listened. 
Mra. Loxton went pale, Claire heard a 
faint noise, and the door opened slowly, 
Mra. Lexton uttered a faint scream. The 
door opened wider, and Mr, Sapley ap- 


| peared. 


He started at sight of them, and a curi- 
ous look passed over his face; then he 
bowed, and his large mouth twisted into a 
sinils, 

‘‘Mins Sartoris!’’ he said, 

Claire had regained her self possession 
in & moment, 

“You frightened us, Mr. Sapley,’’ she 
said, ‘I thought no one came here ?”’ 

He looked at ber sharply with his small 
ey oa, 

“No one does,’’ he said, ‘but I—I was 
told that a part of the wing was falling to 
ruin, and | thought | would look toit. 1 
am disturbing you; I will go, and come 
another time.’’ 

“No, please,’ said Claire, ‘“{f should 
like to see the part you speak of.’’ 

Mrs, Lexton had drawn back behind 
her. Mr. Sapley’s peculiar physiognomy 
impressed her more unpleasantly even 
than it had done the night before, 

‘Certainly,’ be said, obsequiously. “It 
mnust be at the furtherend, If you will 
follow me,”’ 

They tollowed him down stairs, and into 
the open air. Mrs, Lexton drew a breath 
of relief, and even Claire was glad to get 
into the sunlight. Mr. Sapley looked up 
and down the wing, and poked about with 
his stick. 

“Yes; itis bad,” he said. “I think it 
had better be seen to at once. The whole 
of this part ought tocome down, and be 
rebuilt. Itought to have been done be- 
fore. It will require some care. I will 
get an architect down from Exeter or from 
London.” 

At the word “architect,” a 
flashed through Claire’s mind, 

“I know an architect who will do it,” 
she said. 

Mr. Sapley turned his eyes upon her 
sharply. 

“You know an architect !’”’ he said, as if 
he were off his guard for a moment; then, 
recovering himself, he smirked, ‘*Who ig 
he, Miss Sartoris? I hope he is a good 
one; it will need some skill,” 

Claire looked straight before her, with a 
look of decision, which Mr, Sapley had 
learned to know and hate, 

“His name is Gerald Wayre,” she said, 
“and he is staying in the village.”’ 

Mr. Sapley startea slightly, and his 
siall eyes turned inwards, as if he were 
trying to remember something. 

“Certainly!” he said. “Anyone you 
wish, Miss Sartoris.” 


thought 





CHAPTER VII. 


\ ERALD was sitting at breakfast the 
( J second morning after his meeti: ¥ 
“ aire a Dape whe 
“ 4 
ror me?’ he ga OK ing : 
plate in some surprise For there was nm 


one from whom he expecied a letter 





“Yes sir,” said Lucy; “a boy has jusi 
brought it from Mr. Sapley’s.”’ 

She flushed a little, and looked down as 
she spoke the name, 

“Ob !” said Gerald, queerly. 

Perhaps it was the summons for trespass. 

He opened the letter, and his rather 
grim smile changed to one of astonishment, 
The note wae a short one, and intimated 
that Mr. Sapley would be glad if Mr. 
Gerald Wayre could meet him at the 
Court at twelve o’clock that day, to confer 
with Mr. Sapley respecting some pro- 
posed repairs to the buliding. If that hour 
would be inconvenient, perhaps Mr. Wayre 
would name another. 

Geraid laid the note on the table, and 
gazed at it reflectively. 

Though the letter bad come from Mr, 
Sapley, the agent, Gerald knew, or rather 
felt, that it had been ordered by the mis 
tress of the Court. 

How should Mr. Sapley know that be 
was an architect ; or, knowing it, be will- 
ing to employ him? 

Should he go? 

Prudence whispered : ‘‘Send a polite re- 
fusal; it will be better for you not to see 
any more of Miss Sartoris, whose glove 
you have go’ hidden in your waistcoat 
pocket, just over your heart; indeed, it 
will be wise if you pack up your few be 
longings and depart from Regna for some 
distant clime—as distant as possible.”’ But 
at Gerald’s age Prudence is not often 
listened to. 

The prospect of doing anything to the 
Court, the thought of the few pounds 
which remained in his purse, tempted 
him to accede to Mr. Sapley’s concise, but 
polite, request. 

‘‘Well, I’ll go and see what he wants,” he 
said. 

‘*Boggars ought not to be choosers; and 
if I don’t like it 1 can say no, There will 
be no harm done.”’ 

He found the boy who had brought the 
note sitting in a ramshackle room, which 
was attached to the cottage, and formed 
the inn part of it. 

“Tell Mr. Sapley ‘all right,’ 
there,”’ he said. 

Then he went to bis room and puton bis 
best suit, got bis box of drawing instru- 
ments, and a block of cartridge paper, and 
went out, 

It was mucb too early to present bimeelf 
at the Court, and be made a round of it, 
thinking deeply as he went. He bad no 
idea of what was wanted, or whether he 
would be man enough for the job; but he 
had never lacked confidence, and it did not 
desert him on this occasion. 

As he strode along. he stopped now and 
again to look round him—at the village 
lying in the clefts of the rocks, at the 
prosperous farma, at the thick woods and 
fertile uplands, and raminded himself for 
about twenty times, that they all balonged 
to this young lady who had sent for hiuw; 
that she was ricb, and a power in thelan4, 
and that be wasa poor sort of an adve:- 
turer upon whom she had taken pity. 
She had been so friendly with him up at 
the chapel tbat he had veen inclined to 
forget the diffsrence between them; be 
must be ou his guard against forgetting it 
for the future, 

As the stabh’s clock struck twelve, be 
went up the terrace steps, and was met by 
the butler at the hall door. 

“Mr, Wayre, sir 7?” he said, interroga- 
tively; “this way, please,” And he led 
Gerald into the library. 

Mr, Sapley was seated at the table, and 
he rose and looked at Gerald with a keen 
scrutiny in bis small eyes, Now, he had 
intended to treat this unknown young 
man with a curt kind of condesc: nsion, 
with the patronising manner with which 
Mr. Sapley’s kind only barely veil their 
insolence; but there was something in 
Gerald’s manner and countenance which 
made Mr. Sapley pause, 

Gerald did not look the kind of man (to 
submit to insolence, however veiled; and 
there was something in the calm, grave 
regard of the dark eyes, sometbing in the 
self-possessed bearing of the strong and 
graceful figure which made Mr. Sapiey 
lower bis eyes and shuffle his huge, fist 
feet uneasily. 

“Mr. Wayre, I presome? Will you take 
@ seat 7?” 

“Thank you,” said Gerald, and sat 
down. 

At the sound of his voice, Mr. Sapley 
started slightly, and glanced at bim with 


1 will be 


| a keener scrutiny. 


‘‘Miss Sartoris—whom you have mét, ] 


belisve?’’ He put the question as il 
were assured of an aff rmative jesired 
write & respecting some 

latare required in the old part 
Court, You are an architect, Mr. Wayré 


‘Yes,’’ said Gerald. 
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ogre pecause 1 do not find your name 

wo too Oe there,” said Gerald. “I am not 

P - per of the Institute, o7, indeed, ba 

recognised nem ber of the profession,” he 
kly. 

Mr. sepiey looked at him with a mixture 
of suspicion and satisfaction. " 
wpbat is rather awkward, Mr, Wayre, 
pessid. “The work we wish to consult 

u sbout is rather—er—a delicate buai- 
nese, It is the restoration of an ancient 
of the Court, and requires some tech- 
nical knowledge and skill. I am afraid 
Mise Sartoris did pot know that you were 
pot s regular professional.” 

pefore Gerald could answer, the door 
opened, and Mordaunt Sapley entered. 
He stopped short as he saw (erald, and 
hia face grew red and ugly with malice 
and reseutment. 

“Tbis is Mr. Wayre; 
Wayre,” said old Sapley. 

Gerald as be bowed regarded Mr, Mor- 
gaunt without a sign of recognition, but 
Mordaunt’s face grew redder and more 
sullen. 

“Mr, Wayre tells me that he is nota 
professional architect,” remarked Mr, 
Sapley. 

Mordaunt looked over Gerald’s head. 
“Then that setties the business, I should 
ibink,” he said with a covert sneer. ‘We 
wuldn’t think of intrusting important 

work to an amatear.”’ 

“] am scarcely an amateur,’’ said Gerald, 
addressing the father. “I havedone work 
snd been paid for it, That removes me 

i«m the category of amateur does it 
pot?” 

“What work 7” asked Mr. Sapley. 

Gerald mentioned his jails and other 
buildings. 

“Abroad, on the other side of the 
world!’ said Mordaunt, lounging against 
the window and eyeing Gerald with an 
aflectation of contempt. 

“Have you done nothing in England ?” 
waked Mr, Sapley. 

“Nothing,” said Gerald, quietly. 

Mr. Sapley’s face grew clearer, and his 
wanuer a little more pompous, 

“l am afraid that tha! we could soarcely 
give you the commission under the cir- 
cumstances,’”? he said. ‘“‘Wehbave no evi- 
dence of your capacity.’’ 

‘Very good,” said Gerald, and he rose 
“I think you're acting quite reasonably 
aod | don’t complain; indeed, I am much 
obliged to you for having given me the 
chance, Gvod morning, gentlemen.” 

Mr, Sapley rubbed his chin and glanced 
ubim hesitatingly, but did not speak, 
sod Gerald bad nearly reached the door 
when itopened and Claire stood on the 
'hresbold. Sbe looked very tall and stat- 
p 'eque in her white frock, anv’ Gerald, as 
be drew back slightly, felt his heart give 
be (hrob of admiration, 

She looked from one to the other, then 
bowed to him. He noticed that she did 
hot give bim her hand, 

“i od morning,” she said, calmly. ‘Is 
the business finished already 7?” and she 
‘oked inquiringly at Mr, Sapley. 

“It is, Miss Sartoris,” said Gerald, with 
‘faint smile, which did not conceal bis 
deappolntment, «Mr, Sapley does not 
‘ousider that I have experience, reputa- 
>. *nough for this work—whatever it 
rom 1 have no right to complain of his 
Ss be . was very kind of you—of 

a) ”) ’ 
=f Aap ted bimeself quickly, “to 
A taint color rose to Claire's face as she 
_ Into the room, and stood by the 
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“There must be some mistake,’ she 
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stead of wasting time talking of pre- 
liminaries.”’ 

Mr. Sapley’s face darkened for a mo- 
ment, then be put on his obsequious smile, 

“A very good suggestion, Miss Sar- 
toris,” be said, ‘I was jast about to make 
it when you came in; but Mr. Wayre 
caught me up, soto speak. We will go 
and see the wing at once, This way, Mr. 
Wayre.” 

Claire passed out of the room but paused 
in the hall, “I will go with you,” she 
said, and she went up the stairs for her 
hat. 

The three men went out, Mordaunt, at 
whom Claire bad not even glanced, bring- 
ing upthe rear and eyeing the back of 
Gerald’s head with sullen batred. He had 
“got himself up” in an expensive and 
beautiful fitting riding suit, and as he re- 
garded himself and compared his clothes 
with Gerald’s well-worn ones, he was 
filled with amazed resentment that Claire 
should have bestowed all her attention on 
this stranger, and let Mr. Mordaunt Sapley 
unnoticed. 

Who was the fellow? and why was she 
80 friendly towards him? 

Why didn’t she let the beggar take him- 
self off f 

“That is the wing,’”’ said Mr. Sapley, 
joedly ; and pointing to it with a claw-like 
finger. 

“it is a very fine specimen of early 
Englisb,’’ said Gerald. 

‘““Yes,’’ assented Mr. Sapley, insolently. 
“and ought not to be spoilt by ignorant 
patching.” 

“You are right,”’ said Gerald, cheerfully, 
as be examined the weak places, ‘| 
should think a great portion of it—from 
that window, say—ought t o come down 
and be rebuilt. The vld plan might be 
even improved upon.” 

Mordaunt sneered. 

“Tnat would require a first-class archi- 
tect,’’ be said. 

Gerald nodded with a pleasant frank- 
ness, which was more indicative of his 
conteim pt for Mordaunt’s opinion than any 
words could have been. 

“Quite true,” he said, ‘The question is— 
whether I am architect enough.”’ 

As he spoke, Claire came down the ter- 
race and joined them. 

‘“‘Well ?’’ she said, addressing no one of 
them in particular; but Gerald turned to 
her, 

“A greater part of this wing should be 
rebuilt, Miss Sartoris,’”’ he said. ‘1 oan- 
not say how much until I bave madea 
minute examination. I willdoso, if you 
wish, and I will make the drawing of the 
rebuilding I should recommend. If you 
approve of the plan, and desire to employ 
mé, I shall be glad todo the work, If not 
—weill, there is no barm done, and Mr. 
Sapley can send for an architect of repute, 
There are plenty who would be delighted 
with such a commission as this.” 

He spoke pleassntly and frankly, but 
his tone was quite different to that with 
which he had talked to hertwo mornings 
ago. It wasasif he wished to mark the 
difference between them, to indicate that 
he was sensible of the fact that she was bis 
employer and he ber servant, 

Ciaire kept her eyes fixed on the build- 
ing. She noticed the alteration in his 
manner. 

‘That is a very fair offer, Mr. Sapley ?”’ 

“Oh, very fair,”’ he assented, sourly. 
“You bind yourself to nothing, of course, 
Misa Sartoris.”’ 





“Of course !’’ said Gerald, emphatically. 

‘Jt does not sound quite fair, after all,” 
said Claire, still looking at the building. 
“Jf I should not like the plans, Mr. Wayre 
will bave bad all bis work for nothing.”’ 

“*] shall be quite content,’’ said Gerald, 
quickly. ‘‘Frankly, 1 am hoping you will 
like the plans; anyway, I shall be delight. 
ed to seize the opportunity of studying the 
old work.” 

Mr. Sapley’s brows went up and down. 

“Then that is settled!’ be said, some- 
what dryly. 

“Yes,” said Mordaun’, with bis Oxford 
drawl. “Perhaps Mr. Wayre will have 
no objection to putting his proposal in 
writing.” 

The color rose to Claire’s face, and she 
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seemed about to speak quickly, but before 
she could do so, Gerald said : 

‘Quite so; that is only right.’’ 

“And give us a couple of references,” 





| added Mordaunt, staring beyond (er- 
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said Gerald, gravely, but with no sign of 
resentment. 

‘Surely,”’ began Mordsunt, with a faint 
sneer, but then Claire turned to Gerald 
quickly. 

“It is quite unnecessary,”” she said, 
“We are not afraid that you will—run 
away with the old wing, Mr. Wayre.” 

Gerald inolined bis head, perhaps to hide 
the swift look of gratitude, which flashed 
into hie dark eyes, 

The two Sapleys exchanged glances, and 
then stared at the ground, 

‘How soon can you commence?’ asked 
Claire, trying to speak in a matter-of-fact 
way. i 

“Atonos, J] have nothing todo” Mr, 
Sapley smiled significantly. “And lam 
eager to begin.” 

“Very well,’ she said, as if the matter 
were settled. ‘Piease get on with it as 
quickly as possibie, the old building may 
be dangerous. Good-morning, and thank 
you.”’ She bent ber bead and walked 
from them, and the Sapleys stood, rather 
awkwardly, staring at the building. Then 
Mr. Sapley cleared his throat, 

I] don’t know that there is anything 
elee to arrange, Mr. Wayre,’’ he said, with 
tne airef aman who finda it diMocult to 
be civil. “Of course, it’s very—er—irreg- 
ular, but Miss Sartoris’’—he shrugged 
hie heavy shouldera—‘‘Miss Sartoris 
is——"’ 

“Impulsive and confiding,”’ putin Mor- 
daunt. ‘Well, she is responsible, not wel’’ 

Gerald made no retort to this pleasant 
remark, but pushed his hat from bis brow 
and contemplated the wing with an 
absorbed air, as if be werealready at work 
at his plans. 

‘I think you said you knew no one in 
England, Mr. Wayre?” said Mr. Sapley, 
in a dry, suspicious tone. 

“No one,” assented Geralu, quite cheer- 
fully. ‘1 have been sbroad all my life, 
This wing seems quite uninhabited ?”’ 

“It is, Abroad? What part, may | 
ask 7’ said Mr. Mordaunt, insolently. 

Gerald took out bis pooket-book, and 
jotted down a memorandum before reply- 
ing, and Mordaunt’s face, while he was be- 
ing kept waiting, grew red with suppressed 
rage. 

*‘America,’”’ said Gerald, at last. 

‘*Kather a large address !’’ snoered Mor- 
daunt, taking out a cigarette. 

‘-Jen’t it?’’ said Gerald, with a pleasant 
smile, ‘Mr. Sapley, shall I find a ladder 
about the premises? I want to get upon 
the roof.”’ 

‘Yous, in the stable yard, no doubt,” said 
Mr. Sapley, grimly. 

“Thanks,”’ said Gerald, in the most 
cbeertul way. ‘Then I'll go and look for 
one,”’ 

And he strode off, humming the ‘#ol- 
dier’s Chorus” from Faust. 

Fatber and son looked at each other, 

‘+ W hat the deuce does it mean?’’ demand- 
ed Mordaunt, with suppressed fury. ‘‘She 
must be mad to trust that fellow—a com 
plete stranger ; for all she knows, a com- 
mon tuief and swindler—with such work. 
He ought notto be permitted near the 
Court! I say, he may bea common thief 
and swindler, for all we know. She must 
be mad! Why, she seems to—to have 
taken a fancy to the beast!” 





Mr. Sapley shook his head. 

“That’s not likely,’’ he said, as if he 
were speaking to himself. ‘She's too 
proud; it’s just a whim. And, between 
you and me, Mordy, we’re to blame for 
the way things have gone. We were too 
You put your 


Mordaunt turned upon him witb a our- 
rish anarl. 

“That’s right, blame me, of course!” he | 
said. “I tell you it wouldn’t have mat 
tered what we had done or said; she had 
made up her mind to employ him. She 
bad taken s fancy to the feliow. 

Mr. Sapley sbook his head. 

“No,” he said, reflectively. 
not matter——”’ 

‘‘Doesn’t matter!’ echoed Mordaunt, 
with a sneer. 

“No,” said Mr. Sapely, his brows well 
over his eyes, his under lip projecting | 
with an expression balf resolute, half | 
threatening. “It does not matter. Don’t | 
you be afraid, Mordaunt. You keep your 
eyes open and wait’ Wait! I'll give her! 


‘But itdoes | 





His voice died away intw an inooberent 
mutter as he turned and walked away, 
with bent bead and scowling brows. 
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Bric-a-Brac, — 


Cats —In the middle ages it was deemed 
by the Romans an ill omen to mest a oat 
on the way to a wedding. The sneesing 
of a cat on the evening of a marriage was 
considered a good omen. 

Wuy Tuan Tairs ans Waits —Rab- 
bite, it is said, bave white tails so that in 
case of pursult the young may distinguish 
their mother when she is leading them to 
the warren. The natural color of the rab- 
bit isso lise the surrounding earth that 
otherwise this would be difficult, 

Fias.—The best figs of commerce are 
chiefly grown in Asia Minor, The fruit 
begins to ripen towards the end of June; 
and the summer yield, which gives em- 
ployment to a large population, comes to 
market in immense quantities in Septem- 
berand October. The trees often give a 
third crop, which ripens after the leaves 
bave fallen. 

HanpDy Fsar.—It is well known that 
persons who have had the misfortune to 
lose their arms, or even to be born with- 
out them, have been able to use their feet 
#0 cleverly aa, in the course of time, bard- 
ly to mias their lost limbs. Apart from 
such cases, however, some races of man- 
kiud can employ their feet as nimbly 
stimost as they can their bands. In Uvina 
boatmen may be seen rowing with their 
feet; in Bengal weavers cen weave with 
their feet; and in other parte of India 
women and children catch files and mos- 
quitoes witb their feet, 


Tusy Have Tueip Uses.—After ali the 
abuse that bas been haried at microbes 
and all the schemes that have been jaid 
for eluding them, scientific authority now 
proclaims that no home should be without 
them. It seems that all sorts of terribie 
diseases may be contracted by the con- 
sumption of bacilli in food, yet, in some 
paradoxical fashion, food cannot be pro- 
perly digested without the aid of n.icro- 
organisms. The question that will now be 
perpetually agitating the pubiioc will be 
how much microbe should be taken to 
keep digestion in order, and to what quan- 
tity inspiration of bacilli should be limited 
in order to avoid being poisoned. 

THROUGH A Dkeam.—St. Bartholomew 
the Great is the oldest oburch in London. 
There isa curious legend concerning its 
foundation. When Kahere the king’s 
minstrel, was journeying to Rome in 1120 
in expiation of bia sins, be dreamed tbat 
he was carried by a great monster to the 
brink of the bottomless pit. St. Bartholo- 
maw came and rescued him, and com- 
manded him to build a church. On his 
return home, Rabere proceeded to oarry 
out the command, and the church of St, 
Bartholomew the Great is the resalt, It 
wee completed in 1133. Among the old 
registers in the vestry is an entry of the 
baptism of William Hogarth, the painter. 


WHaT 16 THR GOLDEN Ross?—The 
Golden Kose of Virtue, which the Pope 
occasionally presenta to those who work 
for the Church, was originally aasingie, 
simple flower of wrought gold, stained or 
tinted with red, in imitation of the nat- 
ural color. Afterwards the golden petals 
were adorned with rubies and other gens, 
and finally the form adopted was that of a 
thorny branch with several flowers and 
leaves and one chief flower a: the top, all 
of pure gold, with the exception of the 
precious stones with which the principal 
parts are embellished, This decoration is 
not often conferred, and it is considered 
of sucb consequence thai it is either pres- 
ented by the Pope in person or forwarded 
by a deputy of the highest ecclesiastical 
standing. 

OnLy A TRICK.—The so-called glass 
snake does not break to pieces at the sight 
of an enemy, a4 is commonly supposed, 
but, like some lizards, throws off ite tail 
in an effort to escape. There are several 
lizards which, when attacked, for instance, 
by a bird or animal, will throw off their 
tails, and the tail flopping up and down on 
the ground diverts the enemy and thus 
gives tbe lizard time to get away. The 
giase snake adopts the sane trick, and 
thus frequently saves itself. It is true, 
however, that the joints of this singular 
creature are 60 lo vsely connected that the 
snake will be broken to pieces by a biow 
of # stick, though the idea of a reunion of 
the broken parts ina superstitious abeur- 





dity. The vroken joints do not reunite, 
though a vew tail will grow in a few 
months if thé reptile has received no other 
ry 
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in by gone days, sweetheart, so giad were We, | 


of joy 


! 
IN BY-GONE DAYS. | 
| 


The whole wide world seemed full 
and light; 

A new fair radiance beamed on land and sea, R 

in by gone days, sweetheart, #0 giad were \ 

we! 


Alas, the years have parted you and ne— 
The sunny morn ts changed to gloomy night! 
In by gone days, sweetheart, 50 gind were we, 
The whole wide world seemed full of joy 





been her cry at the last. 


us what nobody can take from us,’’ said | 
|sbe could 


| do believe that you are longing to be back 
in the regiment again !"’ 


her to add quite a respectable sum to the 
family purse 
and but for ber, Christine’s voice would 
| not bave received the three years’ training 
under a good master which had developed 
ite beauty eo marvellously. 


in the course of the year; 


They had all loved the kindly symp 
hetic old woman very dearly, and she had 
oved them. 

“If I bad only more to give you!’ bad 


But to this none of them would listen. 
“In giving us education you have given | 


and light! 
—_—— Monica 
‘ ‘ “And your help came just when it was 
A DOUBTED k AITH. most needed,” joined in Olive. ‘What 
should | have been without this three | 
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CHAPTER 1, 

JHERE waa no denying that Mrn. 

| Golightly’s youthful disobedience had 
found her out 

W ben ber father bad laughed at Captain 
Golightly’s presumption and forbidden 
bim the house, Nora bad thought it a very 
grand thing to laugh, in ber turn, all pru- 
dence to scorn, and marry for love. 

it had seemed justiikea page out of a 
novel to creepy out of ber father’s fine 
bouse in Cavendish Square one morning, 
when there was nobody about but the 
drivers of the early milk«carts, and burry 
to the church, where “that adorable Mau- 
rice’ was wailing, get married, aad come 
back to breakfast with her wedding ring 
out of sight on achain round her neck, 
just ae if nothing unusual had happened. 

But much that had followed on that 
morning’s folly bad gone near to stripping 
the glamor of romance from her cyen, 
Never quite, though! ‘To the end, in spite 
of all sordid shifta which living on one’s 
pay entails on the wife of a captain in a 


marching regiment, she had never been 
able lo say she regretted her choice. 
The day the Fighting Fusiliers- which 


was their proud nickname in the army 
left for Egypt, Nora’s impulsive Irish 
heart was as full of love for her biue-eyed 
Maurice as though she werea bride of «a 
month's standing Instead of the mother of 
three bouncing big girls, the eldest of 
whom already wore her heir coiled on the 
top of her bead and her skirlaas long as 
her mother's, 

In that hour of parting the loving wife 
was glad lo remember that she bad never 
grumbled or complained of the change in 
her clrculmmestanoes which ber uwiarriage had 
vrought about 

Still more glad was sho, six Wiouths later, 
to recall the uninterrupted love of ber 
married life when the news that sue was a 
widow was broken tenderly to her 
friend Mra, ‘Topham. 

There was notimuch time, however, for 
the indulgence of grief then, for there was 
agrave problem staring herin the face 
“How wasshe to bring up and finish the 
education of her three girls on an income 
of considerably less than two hundred a 
year?” For beyond the pensions paid by 
a grateful country to his widow and chil 
dren, gallant Maurice had been able to 
makeno provision forthe dear ones left 
behind. 

In this dilenimna a second cousin of Mra. 
Giolightly’s had come to the rescue. 

“lam a lonely old woman,’ she bad 
written, “and nota rich one, but if I bave 


old 


no money to spare | have plenty of house | 


room, and that you are welcome to, The 
house left tome for my life by my bus 
band isa big rambling old place, which 


years of schooling; and the mum could 


never have afforded it out of our little pit- 
tance ?’’ 

‘Besides, Monny and | will both beable | 
w help now, through your generous help,” 
cried Christine through her teara. | 
And so the sweettempered generous 
soul passed away, surrounded to the last | 
by the loving young voices she bad so 
longed for; and once again Nora Golightly | 
found herself face to face with the resulis | 
of her girlish disobedience. 
Kut this time her helplessness was pot | 
of the same crusbing kind as when, four 
years vefore, she bad been stranded witb | 
three giris, all under eighteen. 

Now they were of an age to be taken in- 
w her confidence, and Indeed they bad as 
much to say in all decisions affecting the 
woll-being of the family as Mra, Golightly 
herself, 

On the day of the funeral there was a 
council as to ways apd 


very serious 
means. 

“Of course the great question,’ observed 
Monica gravely, ‘is where to goto find 
the bewt market for our wares, | can paint 
my pols anywhere, but Christine wants to 
bo among peopleto get singing lessons, 
Olive will have a better chance of 
legendary family of small 
ina little 


and 
NHuding that 
chiidren in # large town than 
place like this,’’ 

“A large town? Paugh!"’ muttered 
Chris ine, raising ber tear-stained face 
from the sofa-cushion, and joiming in the 
discussion for the first time, 

‘The others all turned to look at ber, for 
she had been lying motionless for so long 
that they bad almost believed she had cried 
herself to sleep, 

“The very words suggest smoke and 
Kiime, aud poverty and misery. Don’t let 
us go to suctk # place as London or Birm- 
ingbam, for pity’s sake! I would rather 
liveon porridge all the days of my life,” 

“But we can't stay here, Cris,’’ Olive 
said, ‘Phere is no opening for youina 
little place like this, and we must all try 
to do something now, It won't do to at- 
tomptto liveon our means any longer, 
and auntie’s lawyer has given us only a 
month to get out of bere,”’ 

Christine sat up and pushed the heavy 
masses Of silky dark bair off ber forehead. 
With her reddened eyelids she looked a 
prllable object 

“What do you say, mum?’ she asked. 
‘Are you inp favor of this town plan too? I 
believe we shall only make ourselves 
wretched for nothing. How are we to get 
engagements in a great busy city, where 
every calling and profession is crowded 
out? Who do we know in any town who 
will give us a hand up?” 

» “Weshbould have plenty of nice people 

in Milchester,’’ answered her mother. 
‘“*Milchester !’’ cried the girls in a breath. 

| “Your father’s regiment has just gone 
back to the depot foratwo years’ stay,” 
she wept on, with ® nervous glance at her 
eldest daughter's surprised facs. 

“His old friend, Colonel Topham —your 





would take you and your girls in twice 
over, Come and make your home here, 
lake the management into your own 
banda, and let me and 
your lodgers, The happy young voices 
will drive away the echoes of the past that 
haunt my lonely days and nights, and, 


though | bave no money to leave to any: | 


body, we inay be mutually helpful to each 
other during the few years that are left to 
me.”’ 

Mra. Golightly bad been glad and grate- 
fulto accept the proffered help; and the 
plan had worked better than such plans 
usually do, because Mrs. Golightly's sunny 
disposition bad repeated itwelf in at least 
two outof her three daughters, and be 
cause cheerfulness and peace so infallibly 


my old servant be | 


god-father, Monica—is in command of the 
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too.”’ 


something in her mother’s manner that 


sofa, came and knelt on the floor, and put 
| her arms round her mother’s neck. 


| volce trembled a little—* you are bound to 





of ber motives hidden from her eldest 
daughter, shej ceased todo so from that 
moment. 

She shot a pleading glance across at her 
now, as she went on with her little fabie. 
“We could do moreina small place like 
Milchester, with Mra. Topbam’s influence, 
than we could do in a large place alone, 
She could certainly be able to get you 
some singing pupils, Chris;and Mrs. Ro- 
bertson, the Doctor’s wife, would help 


“] believe, mum,” said Olive, seeing 


not quite understand. “I 


Christine suddenly jumped up from the 


“We're such selfish wretches!’’ she ex- 
claimed penitently. ‘We never think of 
you atall! And you are such aself-deny- 
ing old angel that you never put yourown 
wishes forward. Of course you would 
like to be among your old friends again. 
Now that our poor old dear is gone’’—ber 


be lonely.”’ 

“Not lonely, dearest, while 1 have you 
all round me,” remonstrated Mrs, Go- | | 
lightly tenderly. 

“Oh, we're all right as far as we go,” 
OUbrissie went on; ‘but that isn’t very far, 
when all is said and done! Olive and | 
are just a pair of babies; and since Monica 
has had a young man she hasn’t been just 
the same as she was before You needn't 
be vexed, Monny, ny dear— you can’t help 
it; and so I for one vo'e for the Milchester 
plan. What do you say, Olive?”’ 
“It sounds promising. Are there inany 
of our father’s friends left in the regiment, 
mother ?’’ 
“There were Doctor and Mra, Robert 
son, and the Colonel and his wife—they 
aré a host in themselves, you know—and 
1 believe Captain Denzil is still there too— 
Major Denzil now, I! think. Mrs. Trop 
bam would do all she could, I know: we 
were such close friends inthe old days. 
She says in ber lJetter that she would like 
to have Monica altogether, but——”’ 

“Oh, no, that is not to be thought of!” 
said Monica shortly. ‘* We'll stand or fall 
together, whatever happens! What else 
did she say, mother ?’’ 

As arule Mrs. Golightly would have 
auswered this question by producing the 
letter, but to-day she satistied herself with 
answering the inquiry orally. 

“She says there is the very cottage to 
suit us going begging at the present 
moment. The Kobertsons looked at it for 
themselves, but there was no room on the 
ground floor for the doctor’s sanctum— 
only just thetwo sittingrooms and the 
kitchen. It is outside the town, and has a 
lovely old garden; and it is cheap.” 

“Then there is something against it!” 
observed Monica, 

“Yes—but something that would not 
matter for us. Tbe three bedrooms all 
lead into one another. The servant’s little 
room isthe only one that has a separate 
entrance from theothers, It seems the 
house was the wing of a large mansion 
that had been burnt down. It is called 
Bethune’s Wing. The kitchen has been 
added since,’’ 

“It sounds rather nice,’ said Olive, ‘as 
if it would be picturesque—something out 
of the common. Monica,” “she asked, 
turning abruptly to look at her sister, 

‘why don’t you like the idea ?” 
Monica flushed at the sudden question. 
“I never said | did not like it, Olive!” 
‘‘No—but we can see it without your 

saying it. I should bavethought you 
would have jumped at the idea We 
should only be half the distance from 





me to take you all down there—1 received 
her answer to my letter this morning—and 
pitch our tent among old friends,”’ 

“Butto go among them all again so 
poor !"’ said Monica, 

“My darling, that is just one of Mre, 
Topham 's chief arguments in favor of the 
plan! She says that with our limited 
means itis our only chance of getting an 
entree into decent society.’’ 

“Oh, society !’” muttered Christine, in a 
tone of disdain. ‘I don’t suppose we were 
thinking much about society, mum dear. 
We were thinking more of the chances of 
earning our living.’’ 

“Well, even on that account Mra Top- 


gO together in a house ham’s is net a bed plan, darling.” Mrs 
And ‘Auntie Pato aS ex Saiways Golightly was uncomfortably conscious of 
ma) lex ’ eta ” | a's cuiet Deer vat { “4 oe 
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regiment now, and Mrs. Topham advises | 


london. Why, Walford Haynes could 
| Often getdown from the Saturday to the 
| Monday if we went there,” 
| Monica flushed again and laughed a lit- 
| tle guiltily. 

‘I had already thought of that myself,” 
she said, and then stopped abruptly, and 
left her seat and wentand lovked out into 
the garden, where the primrose corner 
was in full April glory. 

‘Let us go and toast the muffins for tea, 
Olive,”’ Christine said, getting up from the 
floor. ‘‘Monny has become so painfully 
grown-up since she has been engaged that 


she exclaimed, going to her 
don’t blame you, dear, 


lightly, still im that nervous 
way—‘‘you see, darling, we 
get such another chance,”’ 


these two to a lifeof eternal drudgery, 
without making at least one efion 
avoid it,” . 


best about this,’’ she said. 
came upon me unpleasant! y—the 

that we should be driven to do such a 
thing—but people situated as we are cay 
afford to be squeamish, | suppose, and vs 
must run the gauntlet of public opinion 


— 


quickly, ut 
for an insteny” — 
returned Mr. G, 
half 

MAY neve 


‘You—I see, dear!” answered 
“And it would be so cruel to 


“You see, Monny,” 


Conde, 


“Yes—I quite see that !”—ang 08 the 


made the admission she sighed 
and turned her face away, e 
mother should not see the 


60 that be 
trouble thers, 
“They are as brave as they can be abox, 


it; but then they don’t know 
fighting quite wha 
woman. It would be so much 
very much better if——” stopped 
if she found the sentence an awk ward one 
to finish; and Monica stopped 
and kissed her flushed cheek, 


the world means for 
— 


She a 


quiet: 


‘Darling, you must do just as you think 
“Jue at first i 


ike any other family of girls whose posi. 


tion in such an anomaly—ladies by birth, 
and scarcely better 
pocket. Mind, I quite see the ecenait y 
for what you are doing, and so don’t ever 
look at me again as you did just now, ‘or 
all the world like a prisoner looking st bis 
judge. 
house to-night, and forget my nasty litte 
fit of beggar’s pride as soon as you can,” 


than paupers in 


Write to Mrs. Topham about the 


But tender-bearted Nora Golightly did 


not find it easy to forget the little incident, 
chiefly, perhaps, because she did not re. 
member to have ever seen her daughter 


with that look in her eyes, 

With all their pinching and ocontriving 
they bad always managed to keep their 
honest indepenence until now. It brought 
&@ pang to the poor soul’s beart to remem- 
ber that Monica’s firet look of humiliation 
had been caused by her mother’s vulgar 


scheming. 
b lightful little place conceivable, 

The kitchen—fitted with doubie 

doors—and the small dining room were oo 
the right and left of the door as one t- 
tered; and facing the house door, scros 
the tiny oaken floored ball, was the long 
narrow drawing-room, reaching righ 
across the back of the house, 
It was a delightful room, with one ball 
of the long side broken up by a deep tay: 
window, tbe three middie divisions of 
which opeped on to the old-fashioned gu 
den; and there was another large sist 
muilioned window on the same side, bat 
ing old-fashioned diamond panes, and {wo 
colored coats-of-arms in the divisionsslert 
the transoms, 

Altogether, with its oaken floor, already 
of a lovely deep color without the belp # 
artificial aids, and with its low cm 
beamed ceiling, also of oak, it wass rm 
to dream in. 

And the gurden outside was in keeping 
—just one patch of blossom under 0 
large window, and nothing beyond bu! 
good sized piece of undulating laws, wie 
half-a-dozen grand old trees here 
there, and the whole sbut in by a bigh 
quickset hedge and paling. It — 
like an ordinary garden than s corner - 
off a large park—which indeed ™ v 
it was. J 

“Why, the room isa picture ip 
said Monica, at her first view; ‘tt , 
hardly look wrong whatever you an 
it! A few rich-toned mats, snd ball! 
dozen big basket chairs and plenty - 
plaques on the walls, and the ining 
done.” 

Mrs, Topham came hastening dows 
them onthe day after their arrival, 
carried them all off inthe W 
luncheon. 

“A respectable meal and 4 poar’s 
afterwards and you will go back 
work like other creatures,” she 4 ¥ 

Both individually and collectively 
Topham was delighted with ber prone. 
and the Colone! was as pleased 


CHAPTER II. 
ETHUNE’S WING was the most de 


w 





sbe can’t speak out before the children 
now. Perhaps she will unburden herself 
if we leave her with the mum.” 


Mrs. Golightly sat very still when the 
two girls had gone from the room; Dut 
there was a very pleading OOK in her 
pretty hazel eyes wher Monica turned 

So Ww ”~ ~ 6S. seeuieq 
to AUR é tf BL¢ was golng 

4 ry 

‘Mum dear, don’t look at me like that !’’ 





| to have pretty young {faces and a 
| young voices about him. | we 
| point with them both that the 
had all died young, and lefts 


nid ever ™ 
hind them which nothing could ¢ 
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oy on “We poor woman are ail alone. 
@ These are two of my very nicest boys, are, 
Toe Golightiy—Mr. Farquar and Mr. Conway. 
oe uw] shall be delighted if you will take 
we alone,” said Farqubar, the shorter 
. ona, “but Con is already booked, Mra. 
* —. afraid we shall rather overpower 
te you,” Mra, Topham suggested laughingly. 
put Mr. Farquhar flashed a very ani- 
the mated glance round the carriageful of 
Te iadies, and made reply, with assumed 
ber meckness, that he liked being overpowerd 
re, way. 
boas ot come alone if you really don’t 
Wha mind it,” she said: “or perbaps you could 
Dey uade Major Denzil to come with you 
{0 —you will like to see Major Densil, 
od an Nora?” 
i one “Very much indeed.”’ 
lek. “jm so sorry | can’t come, Mra, Top- 
ham!’ Conway put in quietly. “An 
hak uncle bax invited himaelf to Milchester for 
rm it the day, on purpose to seeme, He has 
ught peen five years in India, and got bome 
th a only a day or two ago.” 
can’t wThen of course it is out of the ques- 
d we tion,” Mra, Topham anewered. ‘You 
inion must put off the pleasure of making Mrs. 
posi. Golightly’s acquaintance until a later date. 
vir, Don’t be long, Mr. Farquhar; and bring 
in Major Denzil if you can.” 
ma “Rather pleasant, aren’t they?” said 
ever Farquhar, as the carriage drove on and 
¥, for they pursued their way to their quarters, 
a hie “Ja Mrs, Topham going to adopt the lot? 
it tbe Who are they,Con? Do you know any- 
ide thing about them 7?” 
a.” “Their name is Golightly.” 
y did “Well, | heard that for myself !” 
dent, ‘Captain Golightly belonged to us. He 
mb Te was bowled over quite at the beginning uf 
ghier the Egyptian business, five or six years 
ago. Denzil knew him well, anc thought 
iving a good dealofhim. He says he was wor- 
their shipped by the subs,” 
paght “Well, if he was anything like old Den- 
mem: til, he was good enough for anybody,” 
jauion sald Farquhar warmly. ‘*‘Whom are they 
ulgar in mourning for now ?” 
“T don’t know. Weretheyin mourn- 
ing?” 
“They were all in black. Compliment- 
ary mourning perhaps. I didn’t see any 
at de crepe, (iood-looking lot all round,’’ 
“I think the brown-haired one with the 
oubie straight features is beautiful.” 
re ot ‘Steady, my boy!’ said Farquhar laugh- 
ne 60: ingly. “Don’t mount till you know some- 
prose thing about the gee-gee. i thought the lit- 
) long Ue fair-haired one with the blue eyes the 
right best-looking, but the one with the big 
mouth was the one forgo. I don't care 
p ball for downright pretty women; always 
) bay- think #0 much of themselves—no fun in 
ons of ‘om, Now that girl without any features 
d gu: Wo speak of has a bit of mischief in her, if 
qj oare tye gofor anything. I say, Con’’—he 
p har ‘poke with asudden increase of anima- 
id two Hon, as if something had but just occurred 
above  him—“I wonder how the fair bride will 


take it!” 
‘Take what ?”’ 


“This deluge of good-looking giris. If 
they've got anything in’em, and if Mra. 
Topham means really to make’em up, 
dear Fanny's’ nose will be out of joint 
with a vengeance,” 

“Well, she can’t 6xpect to have the reg- 
ment at her heels for 6ver,”’ said Conway 
careleeal y. 

“Now I call that unteeling !” answered 
ihe other. “At her heels for ever! Why, 
tls only six weeks since she came back 
from her honeymoon! I don’t believe 
” - bearly exhausted the surprises of 
oo yet. It will be jolly hard to 

take second place already. I be 
aledy, nc on over to the new-comers 


“Well, 80 have you!” said Von—he was 





against the opposite wall, into the midat of 
&@ group of paper fana. 

“Fanny’s fans too!” exclaimed Far- 
quhar tragically, turning to look at the 
mischief. “You bought then at her stall 
at the last charity bazaar, and you said 
you would put them upin your room in 
memory of the saleswoman;I1 heard you 
myself. And now look at the ruin! Poor 
Fanny! itis a foreshadowing of what's 
to come,” 

He stood for a moment watching the 
stream of discolored water trickling down 
the wall. 

“Nothing to what her tears will be,” be 
said mournfully; I really think, Con——” 

But Con had had enough of it, and 
turned on him with uplifted hair-brush 
and with such a ferocious glare in his 
eyes, that the tormentor fied in laughing 
terror, calling out a iast “Poor dear 
Fanny !’’ as he went. 

It was lucky for the Golightlys during 
the next few days that they had brought 
their devoted old servant to Milchester 
with them; for if see had not been at hand 
to keep them in order they would cer. 
tainly have met with some disastrous 
break-down at the very outset of the cam- 
paign. But Judith acted the part of guard- 
jan angel to all. 

She did her full share of the unpacking 
and straightening, and yetshe was always 
fit to answer the door, and she always 
coaxed two of the ladies to make them- 
selves presentable in the afternoon, and 
kept them occupied with some quiet task 
during the calling hours, so that every- 
body who came was received with due de- 
corum. 

“I’ve no mind my ladies should cry 
small now we’ve got back tothe regiment 
again,’’ she told Olive in confidence, 
‘“Oaptain Golightly’s wife was the belle of 
the regiment when I first came to her ten 
years ago, Miss Olive, my dear, and | 
ain’t a-going to give the ladies achance to 
make spiteful remarks about the tallin’ 

off in her looks or circumstances, if I can 
prevent it.”’ 

And it must be confessed that, during 
that firet week or two at all events, the 
aflectionate creature’s hands were more 
than filled with the task she had set her- 
self. For the calling was incessant. 
Every lady in the regiment called, and 
nearly every man too—the married ones 
with their own wives, and the single ones 
in the train of other men’s, 

The rush at the start was of course due 
to Mrs Topham’s and Mrs. RKobertson’s 
influence; but after the first few days peo- 
ple became curious from hearing the 
others’ talk, and cameon theirown ac- 


ment. She won’t certainly do it to me, 
though.”’ 

“This is the house, I think,’ said Con- 
way, glad to change the conversation. 
“Jolly little place, doesn’t it look ? I won- 
der if they will be at home ?”’ 

“Of course they will!’ answered the 
lady, with a significant little smile, aa she 
shook her generous silk and yelvet skirts 
into order, and arranged her bracelets to 
the best advantage. ‘They will all be 
waiting in review order to receive us, like 
& company on parade—without a strap or 
button out of place.” 

But her prophecy proved to bea little 
wide of the mark. Mrs. Golightly was the 
only person in the drawingroom when 
they were shown in, and she was working 
away busily with a band sewing-machine 
on asmall table in a large bay window, 
stitching up the long seems of muslin cur- 
tains, 

The muslin layin a billowy heap all 
round her, though the reastof the room 
was as neat and fresh and pretty as clever 
heads and cunning fingers could make it. 

‘You must forgive me for receiving you 
like this,’ she said, meeting them with 
pleasant composure; “but we are scarcely 
in order yet, you see.”’ 

Then Christine came in through the 
open window with some small branches 
of laburnum, which she proceeded to ar- 
range in ahigh dark green shiny jar in 
the fire-place, talking all the time with 
her usual unstudied freedom to the young 
man at her side. 

Mrs. Weston was greedily observing 
everything, from Cbhrissie’s easy ‘‘at 
home’’ manner to the cheap basket-chaira, 
with their pretty hand-worked cushions 
and home-done upholstering, and Mon- 
ica’s lovely plaques on the walla, 

Chrissie’s lack of downright beauty 
rather put her in beart forthe first ten 
minutes of her visit; but when Monica 
came upon the scene, pale from a long sit- 
ting at her painting, but handsome and 
graceful, and then Olive, flushed and love- 
ly from an hour over the ironing-board, 
she at once scented immediate deposition, 
and grew snappish and savage. 

“Aren't you awfully cramped here?’ 
she asked, looking up at the oaken beams 
across the ceiling, much with the same air 
of contem ptuous depreciation as she would 
have looked at the open rafters of astable, 
“These low old ceilings always give me an 
impression of stuffiness,’’ 

“Ob, we would not change our oaken 
ceiling for anything!’ Monica answered 
quietly. ‘Weare quite in love with our 
little house, Mra. Weston, s0 please don’t 
try to disencbant us,”’ 





count, anxious to see and judge for them- 
selves how much truth there was in the 
report of the fascinations and good looks 
of ‘Mrs, Topham’s new batch of giris,”’ 
And Conway, 8 good deal to Farquhar’s 
secret amusement, was the very last man 
to make the acquaintance of the new- 
comers. 

It was mainly Mrs. Weston’s fault, | 
something her husband had said put her | 
on ber defence from the first; and she 
managed to keep Conway’s leisure time so 
well occupied for the next ten days that he 
had scarcely an hour to call his own. And, 
when at last he did go, it was in attend. | 
ance on ‘‘dear Fanny’’ herself. 

‘I’m sure I sha’n’t like them, you know, 
Con,” she said languishingly. “I uever 
geton with girls—I always find them 40 | 
jealous—but Algernon was quite nasty 
about it this morning’’—Algernon was | 
Captain Weston’s name, 
“He asked me what I wanted to make | 
myself so conspicuously disagreeable for, 
and so of course, for the sake of peace, | 
had to give in. Fancy Algernon begin- 











‘0 his room now, busy stripping off bis ning to play the tyrantalready! If he is 
— and getting into his everyday | like that now what shall I have to put up 
othe, “I don’t see what you’ve got to | With by-and-by 7” 
ledger me about.” “J shouldn’t worry myself about that,’”’ 
“Ob, but | was never one of ‘dear | *#!d Conway, with a rather perplexed lit- 
Fanny's’ ®Worn body guard, as you were! tle laugh. It wasall very wellto make 
It | choose © commit the indiscretion of | oneself agreeable to the best-dressed wo- 
i's falling in love with that nice ugly girl with | #2 in the place, he was thinking, but it 
0 YORE ‘be fine yen I've got no prsathno y settle | W45 no sort of fun to have to listen to her 
went * pa any bod y—certainly not with Wes- | ‘#!es against her husband. 
ly 8nd his ‘dear Fanny.’ Now it is quite ‘Weston isoneof the last men in the 
' haha you! The blushing bride | world likely to blossom into a bully. And 
| total t 80D6 on you, and your be-yew- | he was right about this call, afier all. It 
1 OEE from i.  °¥e% and your lovely figure, | does look queer for everybody to have 
‘ ™ the first moment shesaw you; ard to | been but you and me, Mrs. Topham looked | 
at “seedngreey you seemed quite contented | quite surprised last night when I said | | 
— hem | the poor little soul’s admiration. | had not called yet. She wanted to take 
Your ® very rough on her if you cart | m6 to day, bat I told her | had promised 
uate ies at across to the other shrine | © go riding with you. She will be giad 
— Wt 5 aWa eave her openly to when she hears we changed ans 
sv : 6sertior yes; Mia phan as 20N6 
~~ ‘ diot, and let a fellow | beat to force her last fad down everybody's 
gs,” © © *ponge 1 riéd Conway, flinging a | throat! 1 fancy she thinks her basband “ 
me Od ged and jet ' water at the other, who position gives ber the right to dictate their 
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it go past him with asplash | visiting lista to every woman in the regi. | ward to carry the sewing-machin6 away to 


' put in Chris, from tbe other side of the 


| the rooms all lead one into another. 


| 
| in all Milchester. 


| dozen of hers.’’ 


“Hut surely it is small for 40 many of 
you! How inthe world do you manage 
to pack yourselves into it ?’”’ 

‘But, indeed, we are not packed at all,’’ 


room, where she and Conway were atill 
busy with her laburnum. ‘You see there 
is no room wasted in passages up-stairs; 
It is 
the quaintest old place in the world, As 
we happen to be a family of women, with 
no secrets from each other, it does not 
matter, otherwise it might be awkward’ 

‘‘Besides, look at our lovely old gar- 
den !’’ said Olive, busily folding up the 
muslin in the window-recess, and shutting 
up the sewing-machine to make room for 
the tea-table. ‘‘Weshall nearly live out 
of doors during the summer. Mr, Topham 
says we have the most delightful garden 
She says that from the 
mere beauty point of view it is worth a 


“Oh, but Mrs, Topham has such an e6x- 
cellent tennis-court!’’ returned Mrs. 
Weston, with a disparaging glance at the 
undulating lawn; and, from her tone, one 
would have imagined that a tennis court 
was quite an indispensable adjunct of re 
spectability. 

“Are you one of these unhappy people 
who find existence without tennis un- 
bearable ?’’ asked Monica, with a quiet 
little smile. *‘For my part, 1 would not 
have one of our mounds or slopes levelled 
to make way for the finest court in the 
world.”’ 

‘‘Besides,’’ said Olive, ‘‘what tennis we 
care for we can get at Mra. Topham’s; 80 


5 


| ite distant corner for her; ‘‘s0 we can’t ex- 

pect her to see things as other people do. 
She would always appreciate the beauty 
of a thing before she thought about its 
usefulness,”’ 

“Well, I like tennis as much as any- 
body,” replied Conway, looking smilingly 
down at the little creature at his feet. Khe 
was kneeling to shut the machine box; 
and, as she glanced up st him, and he saw 
her eyes for the first time unshadowed, 
with the lashes well lifted, it struck him 
that they were the loveliest blue eyes he 
had ever seen; and he discovered to his 
own surprise that he liked dancing biue 
eyes better than thoughtful basel ones, 
and a sudden inspiration induced him to 
re-model the finish of his sentence, 

“I am awfully glad to hear you mean 
to use Mrs, Topham's court « good deal. 
She has given mea sort of standing invi- 
tation too—I hope we shali often play to- 
gether !’’ 

‘Well, I hope so too—if you are a good 
player,’’ she answere? with a mischievous 
smile, And when sb smiled he disoov- 
ered that her teeth were beyond reproach; 
and, above all, that she had an entrancing 
amile, ‘I always look out for a good part- 
ner, because 1am not good class myself. 
Chris is our boast and pridein tennia mat- 
ters,’’ 

“Then you and I will play Miss Ubris 
and Farquhar,”’ said Conway, a littie aur- 
prised at his own wilinesa, conscious that 
“dear Fanny’s’’ glance wason them, and 
giad that she waa too far off to overbear 
the dialogue in the oorner; “that will 
bring us about level, for lama bit above 
Farquhar. When shall we have our frst 
game ?’’ 

‘Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays are 
our most leisure afternoons,”’ she told 
him; “but you must see what Mra, Top- 
ham’s arrangements are,’’ 

“] will see and bring you word,” he an- 
swered, and forthwith said to himself that 
he was developing into a strategist of the 
first class, 

‘You; bat not for this week, please,’’ she 
added, as she moved towards the others 
again. “We haveall undertaken not to 
go out until weare really straight in the 
house, and that certainly won’t be before 
the end of the week.”’ 

“You look straight enough here,”’ he 
said, witha glance round theroom, ‘1 
don't think | ever saw a prettier room in 
my life, There is not a touch of the furni- 
ture shop about it, One can tell at a glance 
that it bas been arranged by ladies; there 
is no stereoty ped dodgery about it."”’ 

‘But the room in itself is such a picture !’’ 
Monica said, from the tea table, where she 
was busy among the cups and saucers, 

“Yes—and Monny’s plagues have been 
such a help to us,” added Olive. “The 
painted pottery on the walls is all my ais- 
ter’s doing, Mr. Conway.”’ 

“They are simply beautiful,” be said, 
] should like to spend balf an hour with 
them.”’ 

“They are certainly very well done,"’ 
Mrs. Weston admitted grudgingly, rain 
ing ber head from the chair-back to glance 
round the walls, ‘‘l almost wonder you 
don’t try to #6ll some of them, I have 
seen some scarcely better done In the Lan- 
don show windows. You should try to 
get an introduction to some large firm.” 

“] have painted for twoof the leading 


Went End houses for the past three 
ears,’’ Monny answered ey and 
Mra. Weston flushed a little, and oould 


not quite conceal her discomfiture, 

‘4h, indeed t”’ 

“Oh, there is quitea demand for Monny’s 
pots and pans in the season !”’ putin Olive. 
‘Her Bond street people would give her 
almost anything if she would paint only 
for them; but she painted forthe other 
people first, and she won’t be ungrateful 
to the man who gave her her first start.’’ 
“Don’t you find it very unpleasant 
working for that sort of person ?” asked 
Mrs. Weston superciliously. “It must be 
such slavery to beat the beck and call of 
shopkeepers!” 

onica smiled, and Conway looked un. 
comfortable, Christine opened her lips w 
speak, but shut them again, too indignant 
to trust herself 

Olive laughed in hersunny, happy way, 
and bridged over the uncomfortable 
pause, 

“Itis the kind of slavery that a good 





we shall be satisfied. Monny keeps her 
lovely dips and curves, and we get our 
muscular exercise into the bargain.’’ 

Mrs. Weston turned to Mrs, Golightly 


and made some remark; pérhape she 
hoped the mother might prove a more 
promising subject than the daughters for 
6 8 Le gg BI W ar ig o 2 
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went n, turning é ‘ Syon Blip 
with fun, on Conway, a8 he hurried for 


many — would be glad enough to 
share. Monny loves ber beautiful work 


| so much that we have to lock her paints 
| away from her sometimes 
| talent 


I wish I hed 
to create such exquisite things, 
don’t you, Mra. Weston? Just look at 
that Cupid and Payche chasing the butter 
fly. Aren't they too sweet for anything? 
Come and look at ther 


[he group teat 
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THE BRIDE OF DEATH. 
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Sweet form with nature bient eo fair, 
While virtues rare preside, 

Pure as the bloom to bind your hair 
When you become a bride. 


Ket, ah, ere while we pained behold 
The flush her cheek has fied; 

Like fair bud smote by blighting coid 
Ite tender bloom ts dead. 


Oh, ruthless pain, how can you smnite 
This blossom fair of May, 

Love 'saltar breaking on her sight, 
Tie hard to brook delay. 


more bitter still death seems to knock 
So tireless at the door; 

lie little recks who feels the shock, 
Life's journey brief ts o'er. 


Than tHlymen's robes more matchicas now 
The spotiess soul infold, 

W hile shining seraphs bind the brow 
With crown of fadeloss gold. 


Yond hearts would fain prolong her stay 
But He knows what ts beat, 
For there ts endless bridal day 
And love weds every breast 
———<> as —--—t—™ 


The Consul’s Wife. 


T. 





BY PD A. 





{ONSUL Gireen was a littie man, fat, 
4 baid, and otherwise physically un- 
prepossessing. Kut there was no de 
nying the goodness of bis disposition. 
During bie furlough at Chesnerton he had 
proved bimeelf a worthy fellow in many 
ways, what with treats to the achool- 
children and unostentatious charity to 
wards the poor, And he quite won Mrs 
Broderick's heart, 

It was the winning 
heart that helped him 
leabe! Kroderick's band, 

Mr. Broderick was the Vicar of Cheaner. 
ton, a poor living; and he had five 
cbildren, of whom Isabel was the eideat. 

leabel was just twenty-one when Consul 
Green arrived in the village from China. 
She was reckoned a beauty. She was dark 
of eyes and complexion, and of a magnifi- 
cent presence for so young a woman. It 
seemed abeurd that she should be mated 
with a little tub of a man like the Consul, 
who was, moreover, forty-three. 

It any one had suggested such a pos 
sibility to the girl during the Consul’s first 
month in the village, Isabel would either 
have been very indignant or greatly 
amused. She was a young wowan of 
moods, You could never be sure of her. 
At times she was very sweet in her man- 
ner; and at times she was, at least, 
atrang® 

The Vicar of Chesnerton fancied be un 
derstood bis daughter, and Mra. Kroderick 
flattered herself that she also knew her. 
The two good people agreed that I: abe: 
would be best married as soon as possibile. 
She was the kind of girl who wanted early 
breaking-in to life with the harness of ex 
perience. 

Hesides, was there not that young im 
pecunious sallor? He wasa lieutenant, to 
be sure; but be had no means beyond his 
pay. It was an open secret that he loved 
Imabel; but the Vicar hoped he had, by 
bia manner, informed the young gentle- 
man that as a suitor for bis daughter's 
hand he was quite out of the question. 
Anyhow, be was temporarily away with 
his ship, the Viper, on a foreign cruise. 
So far no letter bad come to Isabel in 
the proper way (the Vicar took good care 
of that); and if only the girl couid be 
satisMotorily marriea while the Viper re 
mained at sea there would bean end of 
the little affair. 

Then came Consul Green, brimming 
over with naive delight in his return to 
Cheenerton for a boliday. His old mother 
still lived in the red orick house facing 
the Vicarage, with the chocolate colored 
spire ofthe church rising to the left of it, 
and, of couree, he was bound to see a good 
deal of the Brodericks. 


Mra. Broderick’s 
mainly to win 


He remembered Isabel as a coy littic | 


inaa in very short frocka 
now at all 
{rc oka 
The poor littis man was made to be vio- 
tsnimed. He had not for ten years enjoyed 
the intimate society of cultured European 
tation, The F. O, had seemed to take pow 
itive pleasure in banishing him to the 
meet forlorn stations in the service 
Mra. Broderick saw at once how he was 
ick Dy ber eldest daughter rhe 
big 


chef d 


She was not 
coy, nor did she wear short 


rewem) Dade Upon wee not 


~ fen Academy iv 
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ow t beve dreamed of trying 


anew re he chef d avre just Dex 


Neit! 
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‘knocked bim all of a heap.’ er did 


be imagine it this 


possibile, at ret, that 
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beautiful young woman could be sught | 


ure of a young English maiden. 

But he was a man with over s thousand 
® year; and when his old motber died sis 
income would be increased. Moreover, be 
was a bechelor, all things considered, 
eligible enough. 

Gradu ily Isabel’s motber made bim 
cognivant of these personal merits of his 
She also brought him and ber daughter as 
much together as possible, excusing to the 
Consul Isabel's colaness, and to Isabel ¢x- 
aggerating the littie man’s sroiability and 
wealth and fine official posi ion. 

The girl saw through it all after a time. 
Firet she mocked at the idea, then she 
famed atit, and finally, after a terrible 
outburat of tears and passion, she ap- 
peared to be resigned. Dick, the young 
lieutenant on the Viper, bad not written, 
as he had promised. Six months bad 
passed. No doubt he had forgotten ber, 
notwithstanding his ardent oaths that he 
could never, never commit such a crime. 

Inabel could stand much ir the way of 
domestic discomfort, but she could not en- 
durethe siege of her will conducted by 
her father and mother and Mr. Green all 
at the same time, 

To do the little Consul justice, it must 


seem thathe thought bimself a very de 
sirable catoh for #0 majestic a young 
woman. When she accepted him he 
seemed astonished. Then the tears came 
into his eyes, 

‘ Before God, my dearest Isabel,’’ he ex 
claimed tremulously, ‘‘l swear to devote 
my life to making you happy, as you have 
made me!’’ 

She made no pretence of being in love 
with him. 

“Twill try and be a good wile to you,” 
she said; and that was all 

Domestic influence had done its work 
splendidly. Mr. and Mra. Broderick con- 
gratulated each otber, Consul Green, Con 
sul (ireen'’s old mother (who did not seem 
so sure about it), Isabel, and all their re 
lations and friends, on 80 admirable an al- 
lance. 

As for Isabel, she was tolerably 
wretched; but she did her beatto drive 
Dick Cannon out of her heart and en- 
throne Benjamin Green therein instead, 
and she boped, as her mother told her, 
that she would soon find her reward. 

Meanwhile Consul Green was most ex 
travagant. He bought diamcnds as if bis 
Income wax $50 000 instead of about $6 000, 
and he fairly grovelled atthe feet of the 
beautiful young woman who had stooped 
tohim. That was bow,in his homility, 
he put tr, Ieabel could not sitogether be 
blamed if little by little shegrewto be 
lieve thatshe had condescended inordi 
nately in consenting to marry such an im- 


| age of a man. 


e * - . * * 





daly bore them both to Snanghai. 


| other passengers were awused. 
| 


The 
But they 
did not seem to think the little man was 
far out in making such a fuss about his 
posecesions. 

At least the men did not. On the other 
hand, the women whispered together a 
good deal. Isabel was less sociable than 
most girls, That mattered little, however, 
on board asbip, for she soon learnt that she 


eyelash; and that whereas certain other of 
the ladies failed to make themselves in- 
teresting to the gentleman, though they 
talked 
from her lips served ber turn in this mat- 
ter. 

Her husband was kindness itself to her; 
but then so was every other man on board 
| ahip. 

She had scarcely been married a month. 





| Imabel supposed that in so short a time her | 


heart could not be expected to yearn to- 

wards Benjamin as she imagined a wife's 
| heart ought to yearn towards her husband. 
| But it was strange and perplexing that she 
should feel leas grateful to him for his 
| civilities than she felt towards the other 
| men for theira. 
| She balf-feared she wight show it in ber 
tones, That was one reason why she was 

#0 dreadfully reserved and laconic with 
|; the young officers and civilians who 


seemed so anxious to anticipate her every | 


wish. 
At Bombay Isabel had a mild shock. 


more to him than a most bewitching pict 


be said that he never ventured to make it | 


The Consul plumed himself vastly upon | 
his wife on the P. and O steamer which | 


could attract males by merely lifting an | 


like the wind, ‘‘yes’’ and ‘no’ | 
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thousands of mile« away. I happe x to 
know. That's the Pursuer—Sir Thomas 
Brandon’s ber captain.’’ 

“Ob, thank you,’’ replied the girl; and 
abe breathed freely again. 

That evening she half thought of telling 
her fond, forgiving husband (she believed 
be would bave forgiven her anything) 
about the heart. beats cocasioned in her by 
the fancy that she had come where Dick 

Jannon inight be. . 

She bad a notion that Benjamin would 
be interested to know about it, and be 
would assuredly ad vise her if her por ition 
was one in which advice seemed requisite 
Consuls are necessarily jodicial. minded 
gentiemen, Doubtless Consul Green often 
had cases of conscience éven more awk- 
ward to settle. 

But Isabel did not confide her little se- 
cret to ber husband, after all. Her mother 
had not told the Consul about poor Dick; 
why should sbe tell bim? 

The rest of the voyage was uneventiual, 
indeed monotonous, It was odd that, in 
spite of their attentions, only one of the 
young men passengers recommended 
bimeelf very intimately to the girl. She 
tock a sort «cf farcy to him because he bad 
a certain trick of manner that reminded 
her of Dick But she did not, of course, 
tell him that. He said ‘Good-bye’ quite 
touchingly at Hong Kong, and she never 
gave bin another thought. 

At Shanghal, however, Isabel suddenly 
came tace to face with her doom, 

They were in their hotel one day 
(Benjamin was awaiting instructions from’ 
Pekin) when she flushed the color of a 
red rose, 

‘There are some gunboats in, I see,” 
the Consul remarked, looking up from bis 
paper—‘the Soap, the Torpid, and the 
Viper. Gad! they’ll make things lively 
here to-night; you seeif they don’t, my 
darling.”’ 

Isabel bad never felt less like Consul 
Green's ‘darling’ than in that moment. 

“And, by-the way,’ added the Consul, 
looking up;—“ob, is anything the matter, 
dearest?” he inquired tenderly, noting 
the strangeness of his wife’s ex pression. 

“Nothing atall, thank you. What were 
you going to say?’ 

“Oh, nothing. Only that I bear some of 
them downstairs at this moment,”’ 

It was Dick Cannon’s voice that had 
just set Isabel flusbing. Her husbana's 
information was therefore stale news, 

Of course, they met, 

lt was simply agonising for both of 
| them. Dick had written, but bis letters 
| had gone wrong. He had implored ber to 
| be true to bim. 

“My heart will break, Dick,” the poor 
| girl said, as ebe let her head reat upon his 
| shoulder, She had called him into the 

room a8 he wae passing, her husband be- 
| ing away. 

Dick was an honorable young fellow, 
and took the blow as irremediabile. He 
looked very dismal, however, while Isa- 
bel described the manshe had married. 
| There was serious venom in her words 

and accents, and ber eyes and attitude 
| were like the eyes and attitude of a 
tragedy queen. 
| “Well, my dear Isabel,’ he said, as he 
| gently drew it away (it would never do to 
; be caught nursing the head of the Uon- 

sul’s wife), “it’s a bad job, but let us 
| Make the best of it.’’ 

“The best! Then you do not love me 
any more, and——”’ 
| Her passion was startling. 
| Dick Cannon out of himself. 
“Give me the chance of proving that I 
do—and you will see,’’ he said, in a trem- 
| ulous whisper. “Ab, my dear, if you 

were tree, | would marry you bow, in 

s} ite of everyone and everything.” 

“You would ?”’ 

“God knows 1 would. Bat this,’’ he 
added hastily, remembering things, ‘will 
| mever do! 1 must go. At least I shall 
| like to think we are near you for a 
_ bit The Viper is on the China station 
| Until further notice. (Good-bye for the 

present, Isabel.” 
| She would have given bim her lips to 

kiss, but he tendered her po invitation. 
| They shook bands and parted. Then 





lt excited 








————— ==. 
you are all the world. Bat | call 
a 


beastly shame none the les And 
there are rows—well, we aii kaow as 
kind of cattle they are in Hunan,” 

“Rows! What do you mean ?” ip 
Isabel. She had begun to loathe this 
littie husband of bers. Neither 
monds he had bought ber nor the reve, 
ential caresses he bestowed Upon ber 
do aught but Increase ber loathing, 

She bad tiled for one brief hour to throes 
Dick into the back ground of her ming 
and she had falied. She had from the 
bour forward consented to drift she base 
not whither. And she seemed Ukety 1, 
drift the faster to spiritual ruin for the 
leck of Dick’s face, which Dick bimeeit 
took honest care to keep as far out of her 
orbit as be could, 

“Riots, my love,’ replied the Consn| 
‘ They’re a bed lot in Hunan. If I wore a 
common missionary, mindfal as some a? 
them are, of my comforts, I'd rather go up 
to Corea than to Hunan. You don'tkmy 
Corea, though.”’ 

“Then we may be in danger?’ sere 
Isabel. 

“Why, yea, my love; but don’t look liks 
that about it, I'll take the best of gw 
care no harm comes to you Poor Mackes. 
zie died somewhere there of bladgens 
and stones They made the Government 
pay his widow $50 000 for him though, ang 
that was something. Which woald yoo 
have, Isabel—your ugly little Ben, or $i. 
000 in hard casb ?’’ 

He put the question fiippantly. Her 
reception of bis words astonished him, 

“Never, never again,” she exciaima, 
“talk to me like that! You do not know 
what you are doing.” 

Her color came and went while abe 
spoke, and her fingers twitched, There 
was that, moreover, n ber eyes which al. 
moat frightened the little Consal, 

“My dearest.” he purred, ‘I was only 
joking. Tbe more rows the better. They 
help yang ming—which means in my case 
promotion. And, of course, you under. 
stand that a Conesul’s person is sacred, or 
nearly #0.”’ 

On the eveof their departure forthe 
place with aname ending in “chew” they 
were both present at a dinner given 'n 
honor of the fleet. 

Isabel did nor even ask herself if she 
ought not to feign a headache and eacape 
this harrowing ordea!, Rather, abe leaped 
at the chance of seeing Dick once more, 

And she did see him. 

They were at the same table and on op 
poeite sides, separated only by some ten 
yards of space. Thrice the young lieuten 
ant dared to lock in her direction, and 
each time her eyes were upon bim. 

There was a reception afterwards, nd 
Isabel made sureof coming face to fee 
with Dick. But she was disappointed 
The sailor feared, with reason, that there 
might be ascene. He loved the girl wo 
well to put ber in that jeopardy. lsste 
raged against the unfortunate Consol in 
her heart. And on the following day they 
twain off to Hunan—into exile, 
perhaps not unexcusably, regarued It. 

These last few days bad disturbed tbe 
little Consul not inconsiderably. He too 
side glances at his wife when be thoughi 
she would not observe him, and nowsgs® 
grave anxiety sat on his brow. 

Once at bis destination, however, fies! 
duties occupied bim. He was fain to nope 
that he had made more of his yous 
wife’s eccentricities than they deserved. 
There was a meagre sort of club-hous 0 
the place, 

ac the eight or nine European ove 
consorted somewhat dismally and plsy# 
whist. They included three earnest , 
sion aries of different persuasions. a 
Green was prepared for trouble sooner « 
later when he raw with what neal thet 
gentlemen went about seeking ae 

But the trouble on!y brewed aang 
Three months passed, and the dreary 
dragged on as at first. Isabel bad ad 
almost apathetic. She was den gan? 
in many respecty, The Consul *°"' 
bowever, gladly have forgiven ber 
thing if only she bad wade the 


the dis 





Isabel went to her bedroom and lay on the | 
| bed, with her face in the Pillow, for many | 


| minutes, 
. 

“It ien’t anything more 
pected,’’ moaned Consu! 


than | ex. 
Green when he 


There were some gunboats in port, and | heard whither he was to be sent. it wasa 
one the name of which she made out to place with a iODg Dame en ling in “chew.’ 
end in ‘‘er and fall districts n the Aune . 

le née, please . 74 6 of her vince ' 

ng admirerse—a abe a aid ‘There w be r E Dean BOciat 
ber hand upon bls sieey “ nat the souca the hem of your dreas dearest ry 
the Viper?’ continued “Of course, Il can bear . te i 

“Bless you, no, Mra Green! The Viper’s enough, for I shail have you with me, aad | 


pretence of loving him. 
Ti is she did not do. 
him at all times, but 
were invariably cold. Her husband asi 
that a continuance of this kind of do - 
life would lead to an estrangement ¢ 


of the love he still bore ber. 
witb mild dem 


She was civil ¥ 
ber eyes and one 


onswr 


The trouble began enrol 
tions of the natives against tbe ™ os! 
aries [hese were charged with yee “a 

nei ae oe ’ per ar 

ea . rmabie yore D 
and subverrive re ” tbe 
plotting against the integ! 
pire and the majesty of the ere od 

The schedule of their crime ¥* © 
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Consul saw that it was not for his sake. 
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by divers spectacied fanatics called 

scholars, and they were indicated in 

placards and in 8 memorial sent to the 

Princes and Excellencies of the Tsung-li 

Yamen. 

“If I were you,” said the Consul to the 
three missionaries, “I would hold my 
bands for a bit.”’ 

Two of the gentlemen declined to profit 
by this advice; the third, more politic, dis- 
continued bis work. 

The other Europeans shrugged their 
shoulders, never went out without re- 
volvers and servants whom they believed 
they could trust, and affected to carry 
themselves as if Asiatics were not worth 
a snap of finger and thamb. 

One day the Consul saw a fresh placard 
on the walls, and a crowd of excited “pig- 
tails’? commenting on it. It was but a 
stone’s throw from the Consulate; yet not 
until late in the afternoon could he find 
the opportanity of reading itin solitude. 
Its rant was conventional It teemed 
with foulness and absurdity. But it was 
serious. 

“If we do not eat their flesb,”’ it ran, 
“how oan our rage be appeased? And our 
hatred will not be satisfied. If we do not 
eat them, they will eat us a myriad times 
amyriad. Wewill notlive with them. 
They or we must die.’”’ 

He at once despatched information 
about the state of affairs to Canton and 
Pekin. 

‘ sabel,’’ he said to his wife that even- 
ing, “I wish 1 had not brought you with 
me to this disgusting country.”’ 

“Why ?’ she aeked, somewhat sharply. 

“There can only be one reason,”’ he re- 
plied, in a tone of gentle reproach. 

His words irritated her supremely. 

“If there is danger,’’ she rejoined, “I do 
not care, It will relieve the dulness,”’ 

‘You may be killed—i may be killed,” 
he continued, as an experiment. 

‘“Well!l’ and she shrugged her pretty 
shoulders, “that would be very sad, of 
course; but——”’ 

She stopped. 

“But what Isabel ?’’ he suggested, 

“But | quite decline to be interrogated 
as if I werea malefactor in the consular 
court,”? was ber hot reply. 

There was no mistaking her face at that 
moment. The little Consul for the first 
time learnt that his wife had come to hate 
him. 

* * * * * . 

The Europeans met at the Club House 
to take proceedings for their self-defence 
in case of need. It was arranged that 
when the crisis became acute they should 
ali mass in the Consulate, well armed. 
With a dozen revolvers and rifles they 
reckoned themselves a match for any for 
ordinary borde of ‘‘pigtails,”’ 

The one missionary admitted that he 
would pull a trigger like the rest, But bis 
two rivals said they would do no such 
thing. If they were to die, they would 
die without the stsin of bloodshed upon 
their souls, ‘a 

Consul Green made provest after protest 
to the mandarins in local authority. But 
bis notes were of noavail. The manda- 
rins themselves abetted the ill feeling 


He did not know what to make of her. 
He knew only that he had made a mistake 
in marrying her. 

The other ladies were got off somehow, 
and arrived safely in Canton. Their bus- 
bands practiced revolver-shooting. The 
missionaries prayed. 

On the third day after the departure of 
the ladies, towards twelve o’clock, while 
Isabel wes reading a novel in a long chair 
in the upper verandah, sbe hearn agitated 
voices on the other side of the house, 
Then there wasaocry. The cry came from 
the faithful coolie. A stone had struck 
him bard on the forehead as he was peep- 
ing over the wall to see what the noises 
meant. 

“At last!” said the girl. She put a 
marker in the book and went indoors, 
She looked at herself in the giase and 
smiled. 

Then she stole to the other side of the 
house and peered in the direction of the 
assailants. They were only about ten in 
number, armed with carrying-poles and 
knives. Their pigtails were dancing to 
and fro in the energy of their gesticula- 
tions and whispers. 

She understood that they were lying in 
wait for the Consul. They had gathered 
just at the extremity of the wall on the 
binder side of the house, and first one 
head and then another looked round and 
down the slight bili up which the Cunsul 
would come on his way home. 

Should she send up the rocket of warn- 
ing or not? 

She did not fire it. 

Nearly three quarters of an bour passed, 
and then from the window Isabel saw the 
unsuspicious little man plodding up the 
hill. The sun gleamed on his metal! but- 
tons. 

The girl sped downstairs and out into 
the yard. The door by which her hus 
band would try to enter the Consulate 
was, of course, locked; but he had the 
key. She looked tbrough its chinks, 
awaiting the moment when he should 
appear; and while sbe looked she heard 
the mutterings of the men hidden only a 
few paces from her. 

The next thing that happened was the 
sudden outrush of these marauders, bis- 
sing, ‘Sha! sha!” (kill! kill!) She heard 
ber husband shout ‘“Hallo!’’ and then 
something in Chinese which she did not 
understand. Blows followed. 

She watched through the door. One 
brute broke a rod across the little man’s 
mouth. The “sha! sha!’’ grew ftiercer 
and fiercer. She saw blood streaming 
down his face, and through it all a yearn- 
ing glance towards the door. 

This glance changed everything. Hith- 
erto Isabel’s heart had scarcely throbbed 
faster than usual. Now it was as if it 
leaped in her bosom. 
“Rush to the door, 
shouted. 

He heard her, dulled though bis senses 
were by pain and loss of blood. He stag- 
gered in her direction, hitting out weakly | 
ashe moved. The door opened. He was 


pulled inside and collapsed in # faint, 
* * * ” * * 


Benjamin,” she 


But the rioters had good exchange for 





against the “foreign scoundrels,” Only | 
one of them, who had a certain personal 
regard for the Consul, sent him an an- 

swer. And that was in the form of a warn- | 
ing like the message of the gunpowder | 
plotters to Lord Monteagle i 1605, | 

The actual assault was preceded by a | 
variety of insults and stone throwing. It | 
was also foreshadowed by the desertion of 
all the Consulate coolies, save one. This 
sole survivor professed to hold the peopie 
of Hunan in contempt, but he shivered 
and looked miserable, and -went outside 
the bungalow precincts as little as possi- 
ble, 

The Consul made arrangements for the 
Secret removal of his wife, with the three 
other ladies of the European colony, toa 
place of comparative safety, whence they 
were to journey south with as much expe- 
dition as possible. 

“Once you are in Hong Kong, Isabel,” 
he said, “I shall not mind things.” 

“In Hong Kong, by myself,” she mur- 
tured, ‘‘where the fleet has gone! Is it | 
there still ?” 

hs. hope so, I’m sure. Indeed I feel sure 
of it” 

“The Viper and all ?”’ 

“Yea, the Viper and the others.” 

The young wife thought for a whils, 
then raid : “No I will stay where | am.” 

Nothing her husband said could make 

r change her mind 





s for my sake, Isabe @ ex 
= ined as a last argument w 
rather you were any where eijse.’ 
I shall stay,” she persisted. The little 








woman than heor sheever dreamed of, 
Moreover, the newoomer will see the new 
woman in real life, not as she is grotesque- 
ly pictured, or not as some alleged new 
women pose before the public, 

The members of the Pioneer Club are all 
woman and the club is run on very nearly 
the same lines as those of the average woll- 
to do club in a metropolitan city. Here, 
the new woman does not spend all of her 
time talking about what the sex should do 
to assert itsell. 

They do not strive to revolutionize the 
world at one swoop or talk inoober 
entiy about whet will happen when the 
feminine millennium comes. They have 
simply taken matters into thelr own hands 
and have gone ahead ina practical way, 
doing what the other new women say 
should be done. 

When the Pioneer Club was organized 
in May, 1892, by twenty-odd women much 
was written about it, as an insane effort 
on the part of a few misguided women 
to ape the ways of masculinity. After the 
first outburst very little was written about 
it because it soon assumed the shape of an 
estabiished fact and its prosperity badly 
rattled the prognostications of dire failure 
so freely made, 

As to its success, it is only necessary to 
say that the membership now numbers 
more than five hundred and the club has 
had to change its quarters repeatedly t» 
meet the requirements of ite prosperity. 

The guiding spirit of the club and its 
founder is Mre. Massingberd, a woman of 
tine family, broad education and consider- 
able wealth. In years, she is somewhere 
around forty, but owing to the way she 
dresses her age would seem nearer twenty. 
This is particularly the case when she is 
sitting ata table, when only her face and 
the upper part of ber body are visibie. 
She wears her hair short and parted on 
the side. Her mouth is large, her cheek 
bones prominent, her earsare large anid 
the expression of her face quite masculine, 
The idea is heightened by her manner of 
dressing. It is said that she wears a man’s 
shirt, but whether this is trae or not, she 
wears a high white collar with the ends 
turned down, a four-in-band cravat, a white 
waistcoat and a coat fashioned like the or- 
dinary swallow tail without the skirts, 
The sleeves of this coat are a trifle fuller 
aud the lapels are broader than those of 
the man’s coat, but altogether itis a very 
fair representation of the masculine gar- 
ment. Mrs, Massingberd wears a plain 
skirt, but she favors what is cailed rational 
dress, 

Sbe is an unusual woman, and if she 
goes to the United Sates, as she probably 
will in the autumn, she will! create a sensa- 
tion. In London she lives at the Pioneer, 
having a suite of apartments in the club 
house, but she also has a fine house at 
Bournemeuth aud @ large estate in Lin 

oolnshire. 

She has long been famous a8 a lomper- 
ance advocate, ranking with Lady Henry 
Somerset in this respect, Lady Somerset 
is also one of the powers in the club and 
Miss Olive Shreiner isa prominent merm- 
ber. Sarah Grand, another authoress of 
note, Lady Fiorence Dixie, Lady Harber- 





the victim they lost. For, having got her 
husband into the yard, Isabel herself 
slipped outside the house and snapped the | 
door after her. 

For a moment the men held their sticks 
aloft and kept their tongues silent while | 
they lookea at her. 

‘You can kill me if you like,’’ she said, 
with complete calmness and that strange 
smile on her face which the mirror had 
seen. 

And kill ber they did. 

They had scarcely succeeded in this 
when the crack of revolver shots sounded 
in tbe rear. Four of them bit the dust 
ere they could escape from the five Euro 
peans who bad come in a body to the 
rescue, 

* * * 

Consul Green recovered eventually, but | 
poor Isabel found a grave in the Celestial | 
Land, whieh is often nevertheless so in- 
fernal a place of pilgrimage for the Euro. | 


| pean allotted to it. With her died the 


many thoughts, both noble and ignoble, 
which had struggled for the mastery 
during that last hour of her life. 


. 


A NEW WOMAN’S CLUB, 











has the new woman arserted herself 
with such business like emphasis as 


N OWHERE else in the world perhaps 


ondon. a very mtre cf the ides 
£ 1a 
- m4 ¢ 4 w 
he home of the Pioneer ‘ 
An hour ortwo spentat this ib will 
teach the visitor more about the new | 


ton and Mra, Jopling Kowe all women of 
more or less fame belong to the club, 
When @ woman's tame is put up for 


7 


| as the habit grows stronger they are 
bound to make their appearance, and per- 
haps the day will come when the briar- 
wood pipe will bela favar, A combined 
library and writingroom is the other 
apartic<nt sacred to the members. 

That the members do not care a rap 
about the adverse criticism hurled against 
them is quite apparent the instant the 
visitor passes from the street into the 
ante-room, for on the archway dividing 
this apartment from the inner ante-room 
is inscribed this dictum: “They say—— 
What say they—— Let them say."" The 
motto of the club, inscribed on the wall of 
tbe main drawingroom is St. Auguatine’s 
magnificent dictum: “In good things 
urily. In amall thiogs liberty. In all 
things charity.” 

In the matter of furnishings and equip. 
ments the club is perfect and under the 
guiding band of woman has many little 
comforts which the ordinary fashionable 
men's club does not possess, 


Scientific and Useful, 


Foa AND FrRost,—A fog making and 
trost making machine has been invented 
and used with success in the orcharda 
about San Jose, Val. 

Brusiks.—The finest shaving brushes 
are manufactured from badgers’ hair, and 
“camel’s hair’ brushes are turned out ‘a 
great quantities from squirreja’ taille and 
from the hair that grows inside the eara of 
oxen, 

ANASTHETIOS —Dr, Pisa, of Montelinar, 
France, has discovered a new anesthetic, 
He has found that by injecting gualecol 
under the skin in small doses operations 
can be performed without pain A com- 
mittee appointed by the Academy of Medi- 
cine has inquired into the value of the dia 








covery, and has congratulated Dr, Pize 
upon his achieve nent. 
Unpek Wartrsr—A_ French  photo- 


grapber has arrangod an alocobo!l lamp so 
that while itis immersed he can throw 
powdered magnesium into the fame and 
thus securea very brilliant light under 
water, inthis manner he has been able 
to obtain some clear and beautiful photo- 
graphs of the bedof the Mediterranean, 
Oxygen is carried down in the apparatus 
to proinote combustion, 

Cab CALL. —The silent cab call is an in- 
vention much to be esteomed, which is 
now coming into general use in London. 
Two lamps, one red and the other green, 
are suspended from the door of a club or 
other public building. The porter within 
has merely to pross aknob in the entry 
ball and either the red or the green lamp 
may b6 illuminated, the one to call a four- 
wheeler and the other a hanson, 
—— 


Farm and barden, 


Horses —The farmer who will breed a 
family of fast-walking horses and estab- 
lish the breed so that the characteriatio 
will be fixed can make it pay before others 
can com pete with him. 

MitK.—Whey, trom closely skimmed 








membership in the Pioneer a standing 
committee appointed for the purpose 
makes a rigid investigation a4 to her char- 
acter, standing and antecedents. If the | 
slightest thing is discovered contrary to | 
the high standard setup by the club the | 
woinan is informed thal she is inéligible | 
and her namé is taken down without | 
more ado, | 
The initiation fee is three guineas and 
the annual <jueés are the same. The upper 
part of the club house contains @ number | 
of bedrooins tor the us6é of country mem- 
bers for a limited number of days, and this 


| has proven to be one of the mosi attractive | 
| plant food. 


| and phosphate will 


features of the Pioneer, 

Every Thursday there ia a regular club 
dinner, well cooked and well served at a 
cost of two shillings and 6 pence, or about | 


| 6&0 cents. No wine or liquors are served 


in the club, in deference wo the temperance 
views of many of the leading members, 
but when the coffee has been served three- 
fourths of the diners light cigarettes and 


| listen to the speeches while biowing rings 
| of tobacco smoke toward the ceiling. 


Smoking isone of the recognized fea- 
tures oftheclub. Oneof the two sacred 


apartments in the house to which visitors 
are never admitted, is the suio«ingroom 
A » 4 ] ware Lon are Ké ia . 

% 6 

if 6l) y aT | SmMmoK 4 Le if A 
upon the paper r ed affairs. Full fledge 
cigars have not yet been introduced, bat 


milk in the cheese inaking process, posses- 


| gos but asmall amount of nutritive value. 


Especially in cold weather, when this thin 
green whey is fed in # bhalf-frcezen state, 
it is of questionable value when fed to the 
swine. Jf warmed, however, and 6n- 
riched with a little ground feed, it will 
give pigs a good start. 

FRUITAGK, —TOo @arly fruitage in newly- 
#0t trees is Often a sign that a disease or 
insects have attacked the trees and driven 
it into premature bearing. ‘Too early com- 
ing into bearing usually lodicates an ex- 
coss of nitrogenous fertilizer, and often 
a deficiency of the mineral elements of 
Liberal dressings of potash 
bring many old 
orchards into bearing. 

PRUNING.—There is no rule for prun- 
ing. Kach tree is an individual two be 
considered. The fruit grower should ob- 
serve the young trees from the time they 


| Ko iu the ground until they have been 


shaped according lo their needs, ard the 


pruning done must be with due re 
gard tw the future requirements of each 
tree. 
—_ 
lo SAVE YoUK DoLLAKs, If you need an 
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On Elequence. 

We live in an age wherein eloquence 
in at a discount because of a pestering 
counterfeit. We are bowed down by 
wearisome speech-making. It usurpe 
our high places. The strong right arm 
seems to have been dispossessed by the 
nimble tongue. Whether we can con- 
jugate ‘‘to do’’ or not, we have mast- 
ered ‘‘to talk’’ in every tense and mood. 
It might be supposed that talk is the 
motor power which turns every wheel 
of our industrial, social and political 
machinery; and yet the greater part of 
our noisy wrangling is only the cough 
and wheeze of the exhaust-pipe, and the 
real work—-as with the steam--is done 
in silence. 

There was a time when talk ruled; 
but that was before the multitude read. 
The modern growth of speech alongside 
the growth of reading is rather curious, 
for with reading comes a distrust of the 
speech-making that is so much more 
likely to be hasty, wandering and ir- 
responsible. And yet very thoughtful 
people are increasingly drawn into 
speaking direct to their fellows. The 
man of letters turns politician; the poet, 
the novelist and the philosopher seek 
the platform, giving way to what has 
been called ‘‘the lust of speech.'’ May 
we not expect that presently the world 
will be packed with ready talkers and 
sated hearers? Hut that does not 
touch eloquence. We cannot have too 
much eloquence. 

One can readily understand the de- 
light of people who indulge in the easy 
forms of speech that do not reach elo- 
quence. A fMuent man can always find 
somebody who wiil listen to him with 
more or leas admiration, and so give 
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his reasons till they march in irresistible | 
array, and to do it attractively, without 
oppressing the understanding of his 
hearers. All this is below the level of 
eloquence and preparatory (o it, for elo- 
quence raises the mind to the contem- 
plation of great issues and stirs to its 
depths the soul of the hearer. 

Hume, in his examination of ancient 
oratory, argued that the former level of 
great speech-making must have been 
higher than ours to-day, o the extra- 
ordinary outbursts of fancifu! language 
that were indulged in, to an a.compani- 
ment of vehement action, would have 
been impossible. 

‘Monstrous and gigantic’ are the 
words Hume applies to the figures of 
speech that were used by the Creek 
orators in producing a grand climax. 
Suiting the action to the word, when 
words were so highly colored, meant 
indulgence in a very free and broad 
style of acting. Oratory then partly 
filled not only the place of our modern 
press, but it united many of the charms 
of politics, the law-courts, and the 
theatre. People flocked from all parts | 
of Greece to hear Demosthenes. 

The oration was a studied perform- 
ance before an immense audience, who 
judged by sight as well as by hearing, 
and who expected to be moved as our) 
masses are affected by a melodrama 
whose ‘effects’? cannot be misread. 
The speaker deliberately planned his 
dramatic climax, as when, in criminal 
cases, al & prearranged signal, the rela- 
tives of the injured man burst in and 
flung themselves, crying for justice, at 
the teet of the judges. 

Many of the sayings of the ancients 
about oratory confiim the impression 
that there was a resort to stagy devices 
and unreality which would not be toler- 
ated now, but would be detected and 
ridiculed. ‘‘To make the small great 
aud the great small,’’ ‘‘to make the) 
worse appear the better reason,’’ are | 
outlines of the use of oratory which bar | 
out the perfect sincerity that is one of 
the essentials of eloquence. If we could | 
hear the greatest orators of antiquity, 
the probability is that their set orations 
would appear overdone and ranting, 
wanting in spontaneity and light and 
shade. 

In making a Comparison between an- 
cient and modern oratory we are fatally 
handicapped by the hbsence of faithful 
reports of speeches made before the 





hand easily keeps pace with the speaker 
of average fluency, there are always 
discrepancies in the reproductions of the 


The orations of antiquity, like the ora- 
tions of the last century, were carefully 





him a reward payable at sight. The 
most heartless who scatters the mem- 
bers of Congress into all the retreats in 
the House, and then booms by the hour 
to the Speaker and the clerks, finds au- 
diences outside who will bear with him, 
otherwise how wouid he be in the House 
atall? The Cheap Jack, cracking his 
joke for the thousandth time, knows 
that somebody will laugh. 

Oratory gives the quickest of triumphs. 
And then so many avenues of credit 
branch from it. Once let a man sur- 
prise himeelf by talking freely and with 
acceptance to a rootaful of his friends, 
and he feels that half a dozen delectable 
prospects have opened out before him— 
the platform, the pulpit, the Bar, the 
House. The smaller and shallower he 
is the sooner does he become excited by 
his success as a talker. As Emerson 
put it, a patty-pan enthusiasm quickly 
reaches boiling-point. No wonder, then, 
that orators are many. 

There is room, too, for much legiti- 
mate oratory 
dom on the one band or eloquence on 


the other A great deal of speech-mak 
gy must necessarily be explanatory 
talker has | present information 


erme that may be easily grasped; he 


as to state his case coolly and lucidly. 


written, and they have come to us 


| rather as transcripts of what the speaker 


| would have said than as reports of what 
he actually did say. 
The desire to deliver speeches that 


died out entirely. 
garded as means by which certain ends 
may be reached. If they ascend to elo- 
quence, it is not for the sake of elo- 
quence, but because the subject bas had 
an inspiring effect, and fine thought and 


takes. 

Did any speaker ever rise to eloquence 
who was not helped by his audience ? 
If 80, the occasion was stupendous, the 
theme such 
reaches of the soul. There have been 
public speakers who have thought all 
audiences alike, but they had evidently 





without reaching bore- | 


without arming hie hearers against his | 


missed their vocation when they found 
themselves on the platform. 


Perhaps it was only a fancy of Oliver | 


Wendell Holmes and not an experience 
which he described when, talking of a 


lecturing tour, he aaid, ‘‘] have some- 
times fe as if | were a wandering 
spirit, and this great unchanging 
vertebrate which I faced night aft 


night was one ever-listening animal. 
whieh writhed along after me wherever 


x | 
own arguments. Then he has to marshal | | fled and coiled at my feet every even- 





| most perfect evidence of supreme ca- 


| direction. 


present century. Even now, when short- | 


linest passages of any great speech. | 


will live as works of art seems to have | 
Speeches are now re- | 


ardor, artistically modulated, may con- | 
vince a wavering opponent of his mis- | 


as affected the farthest | 
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ing, turning up to me the same sleepless |CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


eyes which I thought I had closed with 
my last drowsy incantation.”’ 

Usually speakers find audiences won- 
cerfully different. One audience will 
dully absorb every ray of light and heat 
given off by the orator and return noth- 
ing; while the next audience will be a 
perfect reflector, and will incessantly 
give the speaker back his own in smiles 
and cheers and tears, or, better still, 
hold his thought suspended in a silence 
that is felt along every nerve. 

There are speakers who go habitually 
down to the audience; the eloquent man 
raises the audience momentarily to his 
level, mastering them, hypnotizing 
them all in the thought and influence of 
the moment, speaking man to man with 
each. The power of doing that is the 
most splendid of all gifts and secures 
the most direct and personal of all 


triumphs. It is as if the poet made the 
world accept his song from bis own 
lips. 


The ancients indeed put their orators 
before their poets and rated eloquence 
as the highest expression of genius, the 


pacity. It was an injudicious estimate, 
but it will be pardoned by those who re- 
member how short is the orator’s fame 
and how euduring the glory of the poet 
who fixes for centuries the thought of 
which eloquence gave but a moment's 
illustration and exposition. 
ooo 

THERE is @ lip-homage to virtue that 
is deceitful; but that is where a man is 
falas to his own heart, where he pre- 
tends to admire what he cares nothing 
about, and boasts of emotions that he 
has never felt. There are persons who 
will deliberately attempt to deceive peo- 
ple into thinking them noble and gener- 
ous and disinterested, when they have 
no claim whatever to such a character 
and no aspirations or longings in that 
That is an hypocrisy and a 
fraud that deserves the utmost condem- 
nation and contempt, 

IT is a fact that seems to be not al- 
ways appreciated by the majority of 
persons that the mind needs rest quite 
as much as the body. The idea of rest, 
to most people, seems to mean just to 
leave of! physical exertion; but this is 
one of the most serious mistakes. It is 
often the case that the mind is much 
more in need of rest than the body, and 
that physical recuperation is next to 
impossible without freedom from mental 
strain and worry. 

You are not obliged to discuss your 
business or affairs with every one you 
may chance to know; but in dealing 
with a confidential friend be perfectly 
frank. Disclose the real motives of 
your conduct, and then those who difler 
from you may still respect you. Noth 
ing is more fatal to friendship than pre- 
varication and deceit. 

HONOR to him who first ‘‘through the 
| impossable paves a road!’’ Such, in- 
deed, is the task of every great man; 
nay, of every good man in one or the 
other sphere, since goodness is great- 
| hess, and the good man, high or humble, 
| is ever a martyr, and a “spiritual hero 
| that ventures forward into the gulf for 
| our deliverance.”’ 
| —_— 
MANY ideas grow better when trans- 
| planted into another mind than in the 
| one where they sprang up. That which 
| 
j 


was a weed in one intelligence becomes 
| @ flower in the other, anda flower again 
| dwindles down to a mere weed by the 
same change. 

ONE great secret of happiness is never 
to allow your energies to stagnate. The 





MAYFLOWER.— YS, anyone can improve 
their handwriting by careful practice. We 
should certainly recommend you to give care. 
fal attention to the matter. 

Beta.—Brass can be coated with tin, 
thus:—Put the brass goods into a copper 
saucepan, then add as much grain tin as there 
is in weight of brass. Fill the vessel with 
water, and add for every pound of brass haif 
an ounce of cream of tartar; then boil the 
mixture foran bour, and the brass will be 
come white from its coating of tin. 


MarRy.—A mosaic master in a month 
would teach you as much as you would learn 
unaided in a year. He will “be up” to all the 
little difficulties and “dodges.” Do not throw 
away your time, but engage a teacher, who 
will soon tell you more than we couldin a 
column. You are not tooold to learn, and the 
exercise would benefit both body and mind. 


GLass.—Gambling is certainly wrong, 
andany approach to wrong cannot be right. 
But then, the sptrit of the act is to be taken, 
not the act itself. If twoor three old triends 
play a quiet rubber, where isthe harm? Per- 
haps we may be answered “waste of time,— 
precious, sacred time.” This is true enough: 
but is not time made for man, not man for 
time? Can we all be serious as old men t— 
“sit like our grandsires carved in alabaster?" 
A wedding feast, or a dance, or playing or 
gambling in any way, may be wrong if we 
look at it like sour precisians; but we do not 
do so, and never will. There ts a time to 
laugh and « time to mourn, and in our laugh. 
ing time we might do worse than a rubber at 
whist. 

Keorps.—The odor of fowers is strength 
ened by moistening them with an alcoholic 
solution of the corresponding éasenttal of! or 
perfume manufactured artifictally. This ts 
done upon a large scale with violets, roses, 
hawthorns, etc. For such “doctoring” the 
artificial ofl of rose, violet, ete., are advan- 
tageously employed. For such fixing of the 
odor, which would have been fugacious,glycer- 
ine is employed. Some manufacturers sell the 
perfumes for flowers already prepared. In 
this line, “violette,"’ composed of 100 grammes 
of aleohol, 108 of glycerine, and 10 of essence 
of violet: and “yerautoline,"’ « similar pre 
paration, in which the essence of violet is re- 
placed by gerantol, or artificial of) of rose. In 
order to renew flowers exhausted by time or 
carriage, their extremities are immersed in 
vessels containing « weak solution of sal am 
montac, After this their youth is renewed 
with w little essential oll. 


Maupb.—Coiloquiaily there is no differ- 
ence between the terms “ flirt’ and “coquette;" 
but, in substance, there isa wide one. A co 
quette is a vain trifling woman, ever solicit 
ing admiration; a tirt is the equally same 
volatile trifler, but in solid old English 1s 
something worse. Old Batley's definition ts 
‘sn sorry baggage, a light huusewtfe;” and in 
our time a flirt is often associated with the 
jilt, the true meaning of which is too shock. 
ing to apply tothe brainless self-respect-de- 
stroying and scorn-provoking young women, 
who, by the tmproprieties of their behavior, 
have earned the contemptuous epithets ‘co 
quette’ and “flirt.” Most men who Jump at 
hasty conclusions, and their name ts legion, 
fully believe a flirt either has been or will be 
4 jiltt and what a character fs that for a wo 
nan to acquire: who with her young IHife in 
her hands has all the world before her! We 
have so often expressed an opinion on the 
subject, that all we can now say is, that if a 
young woman deliberately wishes to blast al! 
her prospects of future bappiness, she has 
only to turn wooer of nen for pastime, for 
the mere cat-like pleasure of torturing, and 
her cup of meanness, folly, and wickedness 
will be filled to the brim. 


W. B. H.—Tbhe maiden name of the 
original Mother Goose was Elizabeth Foster, 
who was born in Charlestown, Mass, in 1665 
In the year 1692, when she was twenty-seven 
years old, she warried Isaac Goose, of Boston, 
a widower with ten children. She sub 
sequently had six children of her own, mak 
ing.sixteen children in the family. She was 
very fond of children, and had a wonderful 
talent for telling them amusing stories tn 
simple rhymes, Probably her own crowded 
household suggested to her the celebrated 
lines: 

“ There was an old woman lived in a shoe; 

She had 80 many children she didn’t know 

what to do.” ° 
Her daughter Elizabeth marrikd a printer 
named Fleet. Their first child was a son, and 
Mrs. Goose, then a widow, was so overjoyed 
at having « grandson that she went to ber 
daughter's house, and took almost sole chargé 
of the babe. It is said that she sang to it day 
and night, driving her son-in-law nearly 
crazy with her nursery songs. Fleet, who 
wasn publisher ina small way, as well a8 & 
printer, finaily thought he would turn his 
mother in law's rhymes to some account. $0 
he wrote them down, and published them in # 
sinall volume (tn the year 1719), under the 
name of “Songs for the Nursery; or, Mother 
Goose's Melodies for Children.” They at once 
becaine popular, and, as everybody knows, 





old proverb about too many irons in the 


fire is abeurd Have them all in 


iF aman really deserves a pedigree 
he does not want one, and, if he really 
wants one, he does not deserve it. 


have taken the lead of all nursery literature 
from that time tothis. Mother Goose died tn 


the yeur 1757, at the age of ninety-two. But 
‘ ted byw Mr Fiect 
+< pat was not the fret OOK & 
Mother Woo Aw x 
title u les ) My Mother Uoos we 
published in France, in 1697 lt was a cole 
| tion of fairy tales,and may never have bee! 


heard of by the Boston Mother Goose's son-i0 
law. 
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CLOUDS. 


-_- 


BY I. ¥. D. 





jout the scene t¥ dull, and dark, and wet, 
id in fitful gusts goes eddying by, 
ships drift athwart the 


With 
The wit 
While leaden cloud 

aky 

whose flood-gates open wide. We see, and 

fret, 

and gazing down the sodden ways, forget 
The myriad other days when zephyrs sigh, 
and golden sunbeams kiss and glorify 

Yon distant hill whose emerald crest has met 


Gray weeping skies, All life's flow'rs have 


thorns, 
And following after midnights come bright 
morues 
so in tomorrow's dawn may pass away 
The sullen, frowning skies that mark today, 
And past the border land ‘twixt Here and 
There 
Faith paints for usa realm divinely fatr, 





Her Revenge. 





BY A. H. 





me to be with you foran hour the 

other day would be but to tell you 
aamali portion of the truth, I feel now 
that no enemy either within or without 
the gates will have the power to make 
discord between us again. For one thing, 
my friendship will be less exacting than 
of old, and for another, you, I think, have 
greater reliance on the sincerity of that 
friendship than you had when it tried to 
absorb you 80 utterly.-- Always your own, 

“BEessin.”’ 


“T° tell youthat it wasa pleasure to 


This was the way Mra. Thorne wrote to 
aman whose power over her from the 
firat date of their meeting had been such 
thathe bad gone away for twoor three 
years in order that he might not be led in- 
to the temptation of exercising it. 

Now circumstances had compelled him 
to come back to look after his bouses and 
lands and property generally, of which an 
unjust steward had been making ducks 
and drakesa during his absence, 

Tne Thornes, his nearest neighbors, 
were the first to wercome and entertain 
him, Hewent to their little dinner in 
hia honor with some misgivinga. These 
were more than justified by the letter he 
had since received from Mrs, Thorne, 
which was quoted above, 

‘She's the dearest woman in the world, 
but as she’s Kob Thorne’s wife, | wish 
there Was a thousand miles between us,’’ 
he said to himself, 

Then, being a prudent as well as an 
honorable man, he twisted up her note 
and threw it intotae fireless grate, and 
forthwith forgot itand her notein the 
absorbing interest of some new works he 
was Carrying Out for the better draining of 
his meadow lands, and irrigation of the 
uplands, 

He was not a beauty man, or even a 
fine fellow physically, this Mr, Walter 
(“ilbert, who had unintentionally made 
himself the centre round which the rest of 
the world revolved in Mra, Thorne’s esti- 
mation, He was simply a strong, straight- 
forward, practical, clear-headed mnan, with 
decision and determination marked in 
évery line of his good-looking, aquiline- 
featured facs—in every glance cf his 
Sleady, penetrating grey eyes, which were 
(uick as a hawk’s—and in every action. 

He never regretted anything, or supine- 
ly wished that he bad pursued another 
‘iné than the one he had taken. He never 
s#ked anyone's opinion about any matter, 
portant or the reverse, He never took 
*r volunteered advice on any subject, 
business or social, seoular or religious. 
He never interfered with other people, or 
Wold them what he “would do were he in 
their place ”’ 

He never sneered or gibed at anyone, 
‘bough he was outspoken in denouncing 
“ rogues and fools those whom he be- 
Héved to be these things, 

Abd lastly, without effort he swayed 
én and women equally with an irresisti- 
oe that was neither hypnotism nor 

nation—for all occult arta were abhor- 
rent to him, and bis brusqueness fright- 
ned many whom he énthralled. But 
*ven the frightened ones excused hii and 
Perhaps liked him the better for the brus- 
{Weness which was so entirely his own. 
Perhaps one of the strongest of his sub- 


J0gating forces waa the intense earnest- 
_ with which he pursned everything 
100k hand, Every kind of sport 

a at ’ own most ardent 

; A “4 r sma trout with the 
“4 é Rs Sntrated intensity of purpose 
Nec ge ©h be would tight, conquer and 


H 40 UuDruly or vicious borse. 
© was never frivolous or haif-bearted 
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about anything he took in hand, however 
frivolous in iteelf that thing might be. It 
was thie combination of physical and 
moral strength and earnestness which had 
first impressed Mrs. Thorne, 

Once impressed by them, and being a 
dreamily idle woman, she had dwelt upon 
them until they bad assumed such impor- 
tant proportions that they filled her mind, 
soul, heart and fancy tothe exclusion of 
everything else. 

“If Bob had only been like him whata 
happy woman I should be,’’ she said to 
herself at the beginning. Then Bob not 
being a bit like him—Bob being in fact a 
weak vessel, who could never quite make 
up bis mind what he ought to do or 
whether he would do it or not, she began 
to ory out in the innermost recesses of ber 
heart against the injustice of circumstance 
and the Fates which prevented her hav- 
ing “his’’ constant companionship. 

‘*Keasie beats the beauties hollow. She 
has a way with her that no fellow can 
siand out againat,’’ Bob Thorne was wont 
to assure his men friends— Walter Gilbert 
among them—in moments of confidence 
when the wit was out, She was one of 
those oval-laced, pale bruneties whose 
dark eyes always droop slightly and look 
nad, 

She pever tried to take by storm, but 
just glided softly into your interest and 
affections with a few softly spoken worda, 
an expreasive gesture or two of the sien- 
der hands which, tiny as they were, 
looked to be quite enough for the delicate 
wrists tosupport. For the rest she had a 
charming supple shape, and her manner 
when she wished it to be so was one long 
caress, 

It had been one long caressa to Bob 
Thorne from the day she married him un- 
til that day ten years after when he had 
introduced Walter Gilbert to her. 

It wasa necessity of her nature to love 
and to be loved by someone. So, long 
after Bob Thorne had found outthat it 
was not at all necessary fora fellow to be 
a devout lover in private, she went on 
tendering him her pretty flattering hom- 
age outof mere force of habit, scarcely 
noticing, and caring leas, whether he re- 
sponded to it or not. 

In public he would play his part as 
owner proudly enongh, boring everyone 
be could get hold of with, “My witfe’s 
opinion,’ and “My wife’s splendid man- 
agement,’ the superiority of her boots 
and gloves, her salads and home trimmed 
hata, 

And Beasie used to writhe under these 
ill-advised commendatory notices, but 
still smile at him in her sad, sweet way, 
and wonder within herseif why she had 
been mad enough to marry such a tactiess 
feebie brother. 

He regarded himself as a country gen- 
tleman on the strength of being the resi- 
dent owner ofa pretty little nouse and 
grounds, but hia tastes and pursuits be- 
lied bim. 

He was a poor shot, and to ride he was 
afraid, while the sight of him on the box 
seat of a dog-cart made strong men weep. 
Bat be talked a great deal about shootin’, 
and ridin’ and drivin’, and fancied he im- 
pressed Kessie considerably with bis pro- 
ficiency in these several arts. 

To read, and dream, and do beautiful 
embroideries, and see that her dainty 
home was always in exquisitely dainty 
order, and to see as little of Bob as possi- 
ble, these things had been sufficient for 
Ressie for ten years. 

She was not very happy, but on the 
other hand was not very unhappy. Then 
she met Walter Gilbert and everything 
was changed. lie was like a strong north 
wind blowing away the relaxing vapors 
which had hitberto surrounded her, So, 
simultaneously she grew stronger and 
weaker. 

There was no novice about her, She 
neither meant nor wished to win his heart 
or lose her own. Only everything he did 
and the way he did it inverested her more 
keenly than she bad ever been interested 
in anything before—interested her so 
keenly in fact that those days were blanks 
on which she was not hearing or seeing 


him. 
It was “all friendship, nothing but 
friendship,” she impressed upun him. 


But she ‘‘couldn’t bear that he should 
bave another friend, man Or woman, 
more eapecially the latter.’ 

She was jealous of every moment he 
gave to anyone or anything else, even his 


horses ehe looked upon with jesious 6y6s, 
till at last the flattery grew too potent, al 
he woke suddenly & the fear at 
temptation might prove too strong 

Now he was 


So he wentaway for a time, 
bome again, and she was more infatuated 


than ever. 





Every look thatshe shot at) 


him betrayed this, but he held out stoutly, 
and held her in check in spite of herself. 

“Bob wants you to dine with us to- 
night.” “Bab wants you to take me to 
the Parkhurst races, as he can’t possibly 
go himself.” “Bob wants you to come 
and stay a week with us and help him to 
arrange a big shoot.’’ 

These and similar missives were fired 
at Gilbert nearly every day. But atill he 
kept his head honorably, and told himself 
he would cure her kindly in a short time 
by marrying some freah sweet young girl 
with whom he would fall desperately in 
love and who would effectually put fasci- 
nating Mrs. Bob Thorne out of bis head. 

But some way or other he did not meet 
the girl who had the power of doing this, 
and Time went on after bis usual habit. 

Bob Thorne had been more than ordinar- 
ily trying for several weeks, He had taken 
a violent fancy toa barmaid, who attracted 
the gilded youth largely to the ‘Ked 
Lion,’’ the chief hotel of the neighboring 
market town. 

She happened to be acool and cute 
young woman, capable of keeping any 
number of half-seas-over swains at bay. 
But Bob Thorne'’s fatuous generosity 
touched her, and the possibility of one 
day ruling asa chatelaine at his pretty 
country bouse appealed to her ambition 
atrongly. 

“It's no good, Mr. Thorne, your pretty 
speeches are wiudbags that would collapse 
at a pin-prick,’’ she told him one day 
when his ardor had led him onto make 


sundry alluring proposals which would 


not be legalized. 

“Try me,” he said eagerly, ‘toast me, 
Bella. There is nothing on earth that! 
would not do or sacrifice for you,”’ 

‘Would you call it a sacrifice to make 
me your wife?” 

“Unhappily, | am cursed with one al- 
ready,’’ said the weak fool; ‘otherwise, 
how proud | should be to call you mine 
before the whole world.”’ 

“Do you mean it?’ 

“On my sacred word of honor | do,”’ 

“Then divorce your wife—any other 
man would have done it long ago.”’ 

‘“Divorce—! Beasie!!’’ he stammered, 

“Why, yes,’ she laughed scornfully. 
“She worships the groand Gilbert treads 
on, and they’ré always together. A young 
man | know—he’s iny cousin—tis his valet, 
and he brought me a letter of your wife’s 
which you shall see if you like?’”’ 

For a few moments the instincts of a 
gentieman fought against the grossly ple- 
bein temptation—and fought in vain. 

“Let me see it,’’ he said hoarsely,and she 
handed the letter which was quoted at the 
beginning of this story, to him with a tri- 
umphant smile. 

” * 

As Fate willed it, that sam@gday Walter 
Gilbert meta girl whom he had not seen 
for years, one who had been his little 


* * 7 * 


sweetheart when he waa fifteen and she 
was ten. 

To have her for his little sweetheart 
again became his dominating desire. 
Surely Bessie Thorne would prove her 
womanhood by releasing him from a 
bondage that was sinful in thought, 


though not in deed 7? 

He was always alertand prompt. To 
remind this girl of old times, to tell her 
that he wanted her again and meant to 
have her, was the work of an hour, His 
power asserted itself over her a4 instanta- 
neousiy and overwhelmingly as it had 
over Kessie Thorne, 

She was a proud and radiantly happy 
girl that night when be left her, and all 
her family seemed disposed to bow down 
and worship her for having won him. 

For two or three days she was in Para- 
dise. Her lover was an ideal lover, openly 
devoted to ber, as far a4 @ man nay be de- 
voted to a woman without making a fool 
of himself. 

During these few days Mra. Bob Thorne 
gave no sign of having received the 
laconic communication Walter (ilbert 
bad madeto her of bis engagement w 
Marjorie Bligh. 

At the end of those few days—days 
which had been full of terror and horror 
for her—she crept out of the lodgings she 
had taken when her busband, after con- 
fronting ber with herown letter to Gil- 
bert, turnéd her out of her home, and 


walked in the welcome shade of evening | 


to the house of the man she adored, 


it was his dinuer hour. She would be 
‘gure to find him at bome,’’ she told her- 
self, and he would be sure to repair the 
e! . na 7, ght DY ~ arelean 
at f ‘ otters, by promising 
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greater surprise than welcome, 
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you, Mra, Thorne, out a | 
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walking at this time of night all alone?’’ 
she began reprovingly; then struck with 
the hunted, harassed expression of the 
lady whom she had never seen in a strait 
that seemed to crave tor pity before, she 
added: “Butoome inand rest yourssif, 
Ma'am, if | may make #0 bold as to ask 
you to rest and takea cup of ‘sain my 
room.,’”’ 

Mrs, Thorne’s parched, pinched lipe 
worked nervously for a moment, then she 
said : 

“Mr. Gilbert, I must see him at once. 
Tell him, ask him——”" she paused and 
fell half-fainting on the stone seat of the 
porch, 

A glass of water and a bottle of lavender 
salts quickly pulled her round, and she 
rose and walked into the house, repeating: 

“Il must see Mr, Gilbert at once—at 
once!" 

“Master ia out diniog with his young 
lady,’’ the housekeeper said with distinct 
cold nessa, 

“With his—what?’ Mrs. Thorne oried 
out, putting ber bands up as if to ward off 
a blow. 

“His young lady, Misa Majorie Bligh. 
Lor’, Ma'am, | made sure you would heave 
been the firatto hear the news of the en- 
gagement. Such friends as youand the 
master are, »O all the folks aay "’ 

“Engagement! Marjorie KHligh! Mer- 
ciful God, helpme! SKring him rfask to 
me or let me die,’"’ 

As she sobbed out tue last words ber 
strength gave way, and she fell torward in 
aheap on the floor, where she laid ina 
state of utter unvonsciousness, while the 
frightened housekeeper ran to seek for eal 
volatile and a fellow servant's help. 

“She's that mad, reckless, that ehe let 
the eat out of the bag, poor soal, before 
she dropped down in this dead taint,” tre 
woman explained to the paerlor-maid. 
Then together they lifted Mra, Thorne up 
and put her on a couch in the drawing- 
room, she remained in a death like swoon 
for two or three hours, Just as she was 
coming to herself, Walter Gilbert came in 
cheerfully, accompanied by his fature 
brother-in-law, Jack Bligh, who had 
walked home with him to smoke ea last 
clgar. 

o . ” 

For a moment or two they stared at each 
other in silence, Then she, seeing no one, 
thinking of no one, caring for no one bui 
him, rose up and faltered towards him 
with outstretched, imploring hands, cry- 
ing : 

‘‘Walter, Walter, teli me it’s not true? 
You are mine, are you not? Not Mar- 
jorie Bligh’s, or any other woman’s; and | 
shall be all your own now, for Bob la go- 
ing to divorce me; be has found one of my 
letters to you, and——”’ 

She slLopped short, terrified into speech- 
lossness by the storm that raged in his 
face. 

“You are ill, or hysterical, Mrs. 
Thorne,”’ he said sternly; ‘it is impomal- 
ble that you could receive the tidings of 
my great happiness in such a way if you 
were in possession of your senses,’’ 

“Your—great— happiness ?"’ 

“In having won Miss Bligh’s promise to 
be my wife,”’ 

‘But you have taken my promise that | 
will be that ifever | am free, And I shall 
be tree now, for Bob is going to divorce 
me, to divorce me on your account—on 
account of one of the mad letters I have 
written to you, believing im your love,”’ 
she cried wildly. 

“By Jovel this is becoming serious, 
Gilbert; think of Marjorie; Jack Bligh 
putin. He wasa blockhead, but an hon- 
orable one, and he had no fancy for nee 
ing hia sister thrown over, or dust thrown 
in her 6yea. 

“He must think of 
Thorne cried furiously. 

“If she’s mad you had beiter get rid of 
her as quickly and quietly as you can,”’ 
Jack Bligh went on stolidly. 

“Mrs. Thorne, control yourself and be 
reasonabie; our friendship has been a 
happy and honorable one. Why tarnish 
it now by emotion that you have no right 
to display 7’ Mr. (dilbert said collected! y. 

“No right to display! When for you | 
have lost home, reputation, position, 
everything.”’ 

‘*‘Most causelosely, as your husband will 
s00n be made to understand,” he replied. 

“Ky Jove! she msey have heard of the 


ine first,’”’ Mra, 


pretty barmaid at the ‘Ked Lion.’ Thorne 
is dead nuts on her,’’ Jack Bligh sug 
goated thought! y 
Walter, walk ack 1 ny lodgings 
co ca) Lod | wn sa aw 
" vy she 
ear you i have eu 
difference 80 *OOD Think have 


everything for you,’ 
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“Order the carriage and teil Kobins to 
drive Mra. Thorne home,” (ilbert said 
quietly. 

“Home! I heave no home, ! will you!’’ 

“You will scoompany Mra. Thorne 
home,” Gilbert went on, turning to his 
housekeeper, ‘see Mr. Thorne if possibile, 
and tell him I will see bim at any place 
and bour he likes to-morrow.” 

“| dare not go home,” she sobbed, fall- 
ing on her knees by the couch and bury- 
Ing her facein it “I have been turned 
out of it; all my servants saw him turn 
me out In a fury that made him almoat 
foam. 1! will stay here, or I will die.’’ 

“Then | wish you good-night, Mra. 
Thorne. Bligh, I will go home with you. 
Marjorie must not hear of this from any. 
one but us two.” 

She sprang to her feet and fiew at him: 
the gentie, fragile woman was tranformed 
inte a tigress. 

‘Hhe shall hear of it from mea,”"" she 
raved, ‘ashe shall hear it when she ia hap- 
plest. Nhe shall hear everything that a 
Jealous woman can say that staba.’’ 

“Madam, you are mad,”’ he said, turn- 
ing away, and she shrieked aster him: 

“Mad with love for you! Love that you 
won years ago and have held fast ever 
since. Love that is worth a thousand fold 
of the poor stuff your Marjorie Bligh can 
give you!” 

“What a shocking scene,” said the 
housekeeper; “do compose yourself, 
Mae’am, and go home, there's a cdiear lady, 
to your own husband.” 

But Mra, Thorne refused to atir from 
the house of the man sheciaimed. She 
was indeed mad—or temporarily insane— 
for love of him. 

There was a meeting between the hus- 
band (who was betrothed tothe barmaid), 
and the lover (who was betrotbed to Mar- 
Jorie Bligh), the following day, and Bob 
Thorne bad his claws cut In a way he little 
antici pated. 

“] know how you gct hold of tie letter 
Mra. Thorne wrote to me ina spirit of ro- 
mantio friendship,” Walter (Gilbert be- 
gan, without any preface, “you got it 
from the barmaid at the ‘Ked Lion,’ whom 
you have promised to marry as #s00n as 
you can divorce your wife, Nhal! | tell 
you who stole it for the barmaid ?”’ 

“It was her cousin who let her see it,” 
Mr. Thorne said, with a pitiable attempt 
at decision. 

“It was my blackguard fellow Kayner 
who underthe pretence of valeting me 
bas been rifling my pockets of cash and 
letters, He is not your barmald's cousin; 
he stands ina far nearer relation to her; 
he ia the father of her child, and she is go- 
ing to pension him off liberally if he will 
give herup entirely, when she marries 
you. 

“1 got bis confession in writing this 
morning; he was craven enough to make 
it rather than risk getting eighteen 
montha’ hard labor for having robbed me 
of money and plate, both of which have 
been found this morning in your bar- 
maid’s box. How about your scheme of 
married happiness with that woman 
now?’ 

‘*Everything te gone from me, my wife, 
my love, my honor,’’ Bob Thorne groaned. 

“Hang it, man, don't sit there and 
shed maudiin tears over your own con- 
founded folly and your dishonorable 
practices, What have you done with the 
letter I wrote to Mra, Thorne, telling her 
asa friend and a gentioman in whom she 
had kindly taken an Interest, of my en- 
gagement? | entrusted it to Kayner, he 
gave itinto your hands. Take it to your 
wife now, beg ber pardon, and bring ber 
home,”’ 

With that parting shot of advice Mr. 
Gilbert turned on hia heel and walked 
away. 

“I'll bet a bundred to one on Bella, 
atiil,”’ Bob muttered to himself as he rode 
over to the *Ked Lion” half an hour after 
the interview which has just been rec. 
orded. “I don't believe about the cnild, 
and I know she'll stick to me, though I'm 
afraid | shan't be able to get rid of Keasie. 
Confound her! While she was about it, 
why didn't she write a more criminating 
letter to the fellow, and why hasn’t he 
given me a scrap of evidence against him- 
selff I won't take HKessie back, that’s 
fiat.” 

He turned intoa by-road as bis reflec 


tions reached this point, and was passing | 


by a littie clomp of cottages known as 
Mount Pieasant, when the sound of 
voice he knew—a voice that thrilled him 


meade him check bis horse and | iste at 
ten tivei y 

I yo take “ . ay! 
and take the ch jiaway. a | ever iet t 
see you or it again, |I'li be your friend by 
obeque at long asl live. He can’t marry 


| me, he can’t till he has divorced her six 
| montha, he says, but as soon as | am bis 
| wife you sball bave fifty pounds a year, 
| and that’s more than you’ll ever get by 
| staying here and interfering and per- 
secuting me.” 

| Hob Thorne turned his horse’s head and 
rode back to Mr. Gilbert's house, where 
he made soft mouthed inquiries for his 
wife. 


the housekeeper toid bim. ‘Poor lady! | 
am sorry for her. 
had a touch of the sun.”’ 

* Very likely,’’ Bob sald sapiently. 
have had one myself, but I am all right 


agai .”’ 


meater out of his own house, sir?’ 

“1'll fetch her this evening,’’ 
saying hurriedly, when BHessie, with 
tear-stained, swollen face and dishevelled 
hair and dress, came trembling into the 
room, 

“Why have you come?’ she asked pite 
oualy. 

“To take you home, dear; and to give 


before | saw that it was addressed to you,”’ 
he said fawningly. 

She read it, her face twitching with 
agony, her eyes flashing fire with futile 
joalcusy. 

“It is true then. He tells me he is 
going to marry this girl, this baby-faced, 
bucolic minded country bumpkin,”’ she 
said scornfully, crushing the note to a 
ball ju her feverish hand. ‘‘Well, I will 
go back with you if you’re weak enough 
to take me, I must sit down somewhere 
and rest before | can aid in thecompletion 
of bis happineas,’’ 

“Ob! J’m sure it’s a touch of the sun,” 
Mr. Thorne murmured, ‘‘I must take her 
home and look after her well. I hope you 
don’t misunderstand things ?’’ he went on 
eagerly. “She is really devoted to me 
when she bas her senses about her. She—”’ 

“Oh, don’t touch me, and don’t attempt 
to explain,’’ she interrupted, “They know 
far better than you do what is the matter 
with me, ‘Hell holds no fury like a 
woman scorned,’ and Walter Gilbert has 
scorned me !’’ 

“If you could control yourself, Bessie, 
we would go away for afew years, and 
all this would be forgotten.’’ 

"Go away! with you!’ There was no 
mistaking the genuine shudder of disgust 
with which she said this. Through the 
thick skin of his fatuous conceitedness he 
was stung by it. But his rage against the 
barmaid made him tolerant to his wife. 
Her outspoken abhorrence of him was 
humiliating, but the barmaid had plotted 
to defraud him of fifty pounds a year, 
which was worse, 

It was neta pleasant drive 
either husband or wife. 
in speculations as to how much she knew 
about Bella, of ‘Red Lion” fame, and she 
was concentrating all her energies in 
evolving a scheme of revenge upon Mar- 


bert away from her. 

A savage and subtle revenge that should 
crush Marjorie out of Gilbert’s life, and at 
the same time not render herself, Bessie 
Thorne, revolting in his eyes. Kob Thorne 
would have had an easier timeof it dur- 
ing that drive had he known how little his 
wife was thinking of his escapade with the 
barmaid 

“T will get rid of the servants who saw 
our littie tiff the other night, dear,’’ he 
said at length, humbly and tentatively. 

“Not on my account, | beg,’’ she said 
coldly. “They will see, and hear, and 
think no worse of either of us if they stay 
than they have seen, and heard, and 
thought already.’’ 

“You at least have bad no fault to find 
with me, Bessie. I have always been lib- 
eral to you, and indulged your every 
whim, now, haven’t!? = It's true I made 
a little mistake about Walter Gilbert, in 
fact | am wiiling to admit | made a foo! of 
myself, But that was because | was so 
awfully fond of you, you know, and it’s 
all over now, isn’t it?’ 

He said all this eagerly, pressing closer 
to her, trying to take her band and kiss 
her, but she shrank into the corner of the 
carriage muttering : 





‘Ke anything but kind to me—kindness 
from you | cannot stand. I don’t deserva 
it, and I won’t take it,” 

“By Jove! She hasn't heard about 
Beila after all 1 have her under my 

mt Bot Thorne tl i 
ant ar al al . 
. 4 “ ag 
4 servants can “ 
them 
Days passed on and merged into weeka, 


I think she must have | 
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Gilbert was still devotedly attached to 


“She's asleep in my room, having cried 
and sobbed till 'twas pitiful to hear her,” | 


| and acquaintances, whose ears the rumor 
of ber mad escapade bad reached. 


“Of course your lady being here keeps | 


Bob was | 
a 


| short springy turf was seductively green 


you this letter, which I opened by mistake | 


| colthood on this very tract, so he sailed 
over it with a pace that soon carried her 
far away from Walter Gilbert’s steadier 


| thick wood, into which Reynard plunged. 





home for | 


He was engaged | 
| and despair. 


jorie Bligh for baving taken Walter Gil- 


haps for the strong man tban for the 





| call out some blithe remark, the next he 









and still Mrs. Thorne was unable to ma- 
ture any plan of revenge on her uncon- 
scious rival that should meet all the nice- 
ties of the case. Miss Bligh’s character 
was spotiessly assailable. Her wedding 
day was fast approaching, and Walter 


her. 

It was the commencement of the hunt- 
ing season, and the opening meet was at 
Hanging Bridge, and was, as usual, a bril- 
liant and largely attended one. Mrs. 
Thorne was there in her pony-trap, utterly 
regardless of the looks askance and whis- 
perings of some of her whilom friends 


Marjorie Bligh was there also, mounted 
on a young horse, who was as yet un- 
versed in the ways of the hunting field, 
with her lover by her side. 

They soon found and got away in gcod 
style on a stretch of open moorland that 
looked an ideal hunting ground. The 


and smooth. But many a horse and rider 
came to untoward grief upon it, for it was 
full of pitfalls for the unwary in the shape 
of rabbit holes, 

Marjorie Bligh’s horse had spent his 


weight. carrier, 
There was a check when they came to a 


Part of the field skirted the wood toa 
point at which they knew he would 
emerge, but the master, followed by four 
or five, rode on straight after their quarry, 
and among the few who did so was Mar- 
jorie Bligh. 

She rode next to the master, and follow- 
ing her at about ten yards distance came a 
naval man who had been more than a lit- 
tle in love with her before the re-appear- 
ance of Mr, Ciilbert. 

She turned her head for a moment to 


saw horse and rider cometo the ground 
with a heavy crash. The fallen bough of 
a tree concealed by undergrowth stretched 
across the path. The master’s horse had 
eecaped the hidden snare, but Marjorie’s 
had fallen headlong over it, breaking his 
own neck, and flinging his young mis- 
tress to the ground with cruel force, 

She was apparently lifeless when they 
picked up ber beautiful young body that 
had been so full of health and vigor but 
an instant before. Butafter atime she 
opened her eyes and her lips moved, 
though no sound came from them, 

“Someone must goon and tell Gilbert. 
God forgive me! I can’t do it myself,”’ 
the naval man groaned, and from among 
the horror-stricken crowd which had gath- 
ered about ber, one or two came forward 
and volunteered for the mission of misery 


“Cover my face before he comes,’’ the 
girl whispered, and then those around her 
felt that she realized that her fair beauty 
was inarred beyond restoration. 

it was an agonizing meeting, worse per- 


sweet, shattered girl, whose mind soon 
wandered from the painful present into 
dreamy labyrinths of imaginary happi- 
ness, wherein she strayed for many a long 
day. 

When these visions cleared away, she 
found that her face was seamed and 
scarred out of all resemblance to the 
lovely one which had looked back at her 
the last time she bad gazed in the glass, 
but she was very brave, braver by far 
than ber broken-hearted family. Her 
voice did not even falter when she asked 
if ‘Walter knew ?’”’ 

“Knows it and loves each scar Lore 
than he did the dear little peach-like face 
you had before the accident,” the woman 
who bad helped Marjorie’s mother to 
nurse her the whole time, said cheerfully; 
“but I mustn’t deprive him of the pleas- 
ure of telling you this bimaelf.”’ 





“Are you Mrs, Thorne?” Marjorie asked 
wonderingly. 

“I am Bessie Thorne,” that lady said | 
blushing deeply, “and now Mr, Gilbert | 
shall come in and tel! you éverything you 
want to hear.”’ 

“1 only wantto hear him say he loves 
me still,’’ Marjorie said wistfully, 

“‘And that you shal! hear every day of 
your dear mercifully-preserved life, my 
own,” Gilbert said kneeling down by his 
loving little wife’s side, and 


she was hap 


pier than she had ever been ner life be 
r knew Dat it was at Hee 

res prayers and s< tations that 

in > OHret oours of the awfn! shock he 
had clung ‘o his honor and his love, That 





| in considerably lighter attire reappe* 











be did 80 eventually was the 


venge that her generous, err} 
heart desired, 
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The Adjutant’s Swim, 
BY M. ©, 
OW part of this s m 

N with doubt, if not disbelatt 

of my friends, indeed, go ao far ws 
to hint that some three years’ a 
Ireland, as adjanct of the Biack 
ers, has made me no less Irish than 
Uisterman. And the men of the oe 
though less given to speaking Unedvired|y 
with their lips than their lighter-beartes 
and impulsive brethren of the other three 
provinces, yet love likewise to make s 
good story just a trifle betier, especially i 
thereby they can slily poke fun at » too 
credulous listener. 

Bot this my tale is gospel truth, 

It was the hottest summer in Ireland 
most people remembered. Naturally oiq 
soldiers like myself, who could tell a tais 
of Indian experience, thought little of i, 
But our Northerns, especially the nm 
croits, were as limp as if the marrow had 
melted in their bones, 

Well, of all the hot days that summer 
theone lam going to speak of was the 
hotteat. We were out on afternoon 
parade, but were doing “no good at ali,” 
Even the sergeants considered the suitri. 
ness “over anything,’’ 80 one of them con. 
fided to me, with perspiring brow. Ast 
the men, they were sick with it; they had 
no heart for their work, and my pity was 
stirred for them. 

Not so thatof our chief. Stout, aizty, 
and his usually jovial face turning sourer 
and sourer, he was rapidly becoming s 
study in blue and purple. 

At last, watching his wine colored vis. 
age darkening to Tyrian hue, | grew 
alarmed. Meanwhile the men were meit- 
ing like candles in a heated ball-room. 

“They’re disimproving, but then what 
wind there is is a Morocco,” sighed Ser- 
geant Moloney. 

Presentiy a brilliant idea lightened my 
gioom. 

Taking my opportunity, being on the 
colonel’s right hand, I contrived to utter 
words of persuasion. 

“The men are no better than shapeles 
jellies, sir, but it is a terribly hot day. 
Don’t you think it would be well to let 
them off any more drill, and make them 
bathe instead? A swim in the lake would 
do them all the good in the world.” 

“What—vathe? now? No more drill? 
Bless my soul! Why in the name of 
common sense, etc., etc.,” spluttered the 
worthy chief. 

He invariably began by making ob 
jections to all his adjutant’s propositions 
by way of asserting bis authority, but # 
invariably ended by accepting them. This 
was the case now, after some more judi- 
cious pressure. With # sudden alr of 
spontaneous generosity, he gave the re 
quired permission, and dismissed the 
parade, 

Now the lake where the men were to 
bathe lay only some few hundred yards 
from the large field that was our drill 
ground. In fact, it was the sight of i 
cool surface and the shade of a few trees, 
though these were stunted and scattered, 
that put the wish into my head. There 
never were men so happy a8 my poor 
Northerns when they heard the good 
news. In next to notime they were all by 
the lake edge, playing tricks on each 
other like boys let loose from school. 

Well, I had considered how to manage 
the business, and nothing was ever better 
planned, in my modest opinion. 

There was to be no such thing allowed 
asa general rush belter-skelter into the 
water. Each company must take its tur, 
and the sergeants had orders to be partica- 
larly careful that po man should enter the 
water at all unless he knew how to swim. 
For the lake bappened to be very deep 
and the banks went straight down # * 
wall into the water. A fixed time 
likewise given for each set Ww disport 
themsel ves. 

Back went the Black Northerners 
their tents to leave their heavy sccoutre 
ments. Presently a much cheeriér crowd 
carrying towels instead of arms. 

Tying up my horse to a tree near tbe 


lake, I myself retired to a knoll some W*J 
the sdjutent 


back. Here, sitting down, 

took his ease, overlooking operations 
while the man smiled a warm 40 _ 
his fellow men enjoying existence re 
bape he wished rank did not { o canial 


to strip also, and take a header 


others. 
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Presently my retreat was found out. 
The doctor attached to the regiment, a cap- 
ital fellow, who loved a good lisiener, and 
had no end of stories, joined me to enjoy 
a pipe 

“Poor land this,”” he presently re- 
marked. “It remarks me of a story about 
a friend of mine who was traveling in 
Connemara. He kept looking around 
with theeyeof a Meath farmer, and at 
last said to his jarvey, ‘Well, now, Pat, 
that’s poor land, though you keep on 
praising it. Now, bow many would that 
feed to the acre?’ ‘Troth,’ eays Pat, 
scratching his head, ‘I think your honor 
—I think one hare in the summer.-time, 
but before winter came she’d take to her 
heels.’ ”’ 

“Look there! What’s that?’ I inter- 
rupted, springing to my feet and staring 
towards the lake. 

Some distance out there were two men 
swimming near each other, who were go- 
ing through rather odd antics, They were 
splashing, churning up the water, and 
making mill-wheels of their arms, ae if 
for sport. But was it? 

“There may be something wrong, colo- 
nel. I'll go and see,’’ 

With that downhill I ran as fast asa 
tight uniform and spurs would aliow me. 
All the while the same game was going on 
in the water, only more feebly. The men 
were growing exhausted with their strug- 
gies. 

“Sergeant, those men are drowning.”’ 

‘*Troth, captain, I’m feared they are.”’ 

There was no time for hesitation. I just 
tore open my tunic, threw off my sword 
and went into the water as | was, spurs 
and all. 

Well, out I struck doing my very best, 
and by the time I got to where the men 
were, though one of them was still keep- 
ing himself afloat the other was plainly 
done. He was still on the surface, never- 
theless, and why it waz he did pot sink is 
a puzzle, even now when one considers it. 

There he was, however, nearly unocon- 
scious, so taking a good clutch of his 
sandy hair I took him in tow. 

This first part of the task was com- 
paratively easy, and pretty soon I got my 
man safe to the shore. Here, my friend 
the doctor, who had hurried after me, 
promptly swooped on his lawful charge 
whom he soon made a private again in- 
stead of a corpee. 

All the regiment was now gathering on 
the bank and gave me a rousing cheer 
that warmed my heart to the work. Some- 
how none of the men seemed sure of 
themselves in the water. In fact there 
was not a good swimmer among them. 
So they did not offer to help, probably 
thinking I was quite able to carry out the 
rescue single-handed. 

Well, round 1 turned and swam back 
for my second man, amid a roar of en- 
thusiasm. 

Now, it is odd, but perfectly true, that I 
did not feel one jot tired as yet. Cer 
tainly I had always taken a modest pride 
in my exploits of swimming, which were 
reckoned above the average. Sill, it 
would have been natural to have felt out 
of breath, being weighed down with my 
heavy uniform and boots, and in a general 
way I provably should have done so, but 
perhaps excitement buoyed me up. 

So, stroke after struke 1 got nearer and 
nearer to where tbe other fellow had been, 
but where he was not now. 

No, there was not a traceof the poor 
Black Northerner; yet, without a doubt, 
he had been about here when Isst I saw 
his arms working wildly. And there— 
yes—were some bubbles on the water, 
three or four yards to my right. 

Getting up to thespot my thought was 
to dive when | gota glimpse of the miss 
ing man. The lake was so clear one could 
see a long way down in the water, and 
there was a black human poll beneath me, 
sinking and sinking 

Quick as lightning down I shot and 
made a grasp at his bair. But it was short 
and slipped through my fingers. I was 
just about to try a second time when I felt 
myself caught and dragged dawn ! 





Merciful powers! The drowning wretch 
had jast enough consciousness left to raise 
his arm when he felt my touch. And he 
had clutched firm hold of my spur. 

Down we went together, down—down. 
It seemed to me as if we were sinking to | 
the very roots of the hills. Then we be- 
gan to come up again. 

Ob! the blessed relief of rising to the 
surface Once more, 6éven with that terribie 


weight on my heel I was choking as 
toe water in the lake had gone dow 
my toroat, 


W hat saved me from sinking again was 
& desperate feeling that life was sweet 


that I wonld make an effort to strike out 
for it. 

The next few minutes were simply aw- 
ful. There wasa mist before my eyes and 
a singing in my ears, while my cheat was 
sO oppressed every labored breath was 
pain. None remained in me to cry out 
with, and all I could hope for blindly, 
vaguely, was that someone on the shore 
would see my distress and come to my 
help. Asthey told me afterwards, not a 
man of all the regiment stirred. 

They simply stood watching me, think- 
ing that | had not been able to save the 
second soldier, so was returning disap- 
pointed. 

My cloth¢s were like a ton weight, and 
that incubus fastened to my feet seemed a 
millstone that must soon drown me in 
the depths of the lake. Then a devilish 
longing possessed my mind to kick off the 
drowning wretch and tave myself, But | 
am thankful now that ! had not strength 
enough. 

On, on, slower and slower we went. 
Now I couid see the bank clearly and all 
the waiting half-dressed men watching 
Little they guessed, secing me apparently 
alone, that their comrade’s body was drag- 
ging behind me under the water. 

A few more yards and I atruggied 
nearer, afraid to lose my strength by call 
ing out. Then the voice of big Sergeant 
Maloney came as in a dream to my éars. 

‘‘Begorra!l I always thought till now 
the captsin was a good swimmer !’’ 

Such rage possessed me at the stupidity 
of the by standers, tbat if only it could 
have been granted me to give Maloney a 
crack on the jaw I would have died happy 
next moment. Idiot! fool! not to know 
thet seldom had any man done such a 
swimming feat before. 

Tbree or four more desperate strokes 
brought me nearer the bank that rose 
straight some feet above deep water. Then 
my last flickerof strength ebbed avd | 
could only just gasp : 

“Heip! The other man’s bolding on to 
my foot.”” They heard me, 

‘*Where’s the fishing-rod? Throw him 
the line. Look sharp, boys,” cried various 
voices. Feebly I tried to grasp the line 
that was thrown me, and it broke. Down 
under water once more—the recoil had 
been too mucb. Down—down! Buta 
second time I came up, though exhausted, 
The end of a fishing rod touched my grasp- 
ing fingers. And as the poor fellow below 
had clutched my heel, so I clutched the 


rod—and knew no more. 
a a * o * . 


When next coneciousness returned, | 
was lying in my tent, and the low beams 
of the sun were withdrawing from the 
door. Friendly voices cheered my ears 
with words of congratulations, praise, and 
good news. Incredible though it seemed 
the second private I had so strangely 
brought to land was alive, like his com- 
rade, to thank me. 

Together the Black Northerners had 
drawn us both out of the water, they told 
me. Together. For the seemingly dead 
man’s hand was #0 tightly clutched on my 
spur, and the rowels 80 deeply embedded 
that his grasp could not be loosed, and it 
was necessary to cut out the heel of my 
boot. Then all praise to our doctor who, 
after a long and terribly difficult task, 
succeeded in reviving the poor fellow’s 
apparently extinct life. 

Sergeant Maloney, as kind a soul as ever 
breathed, came to see me next morning. 
His mind, he intimated, was so tullcf 
praise, hardly a word could come out any 
more than one wisp of hay from the 
middle of a stack. 

“But we’re proud of you, captain, we're 
proud!” he exclaimed. 
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“Ab, sergeant,” said I. ‘So you thought | 


I could swim ”’ 


That is the endof my story. At least, | 


nearly #0. For perhaps the real ending 
came one fine day Jater, when on full- 
dress parade the wedal of the Royal Hu 
mane Society was pinned on my breast by 
our colonel’s wife, As to the cheering 
afterwards, it rings in my ears now. 





W KALTH OF THK PRESIDENTS. —General 
Grant, previous to bis losses, was esti 
mated to be worth $200,000. 
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Tyler vasa bankrupt when the death of 
Harrison made him President, and he 
married afortunein Miss Gardiner. He 
went out of cffice a rich man, but he be- 
came a leader in the Confederacy and his 
property was sunk in the general ruin oc- 
casioned by war. 

James J. Polk had good opportunity to 
make money before bis election, and he 
was an economist by nature. He left 
$.50_ 000. 

Martin Van Buren was the richest of all 
our Presidents, his estate being estimated 
at $800 000. He made money as a lawyer 
and also as a politician, and bis real estate 
purchases became immensely profitable, 
but his money bas been simost entirely 
wasted by his heirs. 

Andrew Jackson was not a monéy-mak- 
ing man. He lived nine years after the 
expiration of his term of office, and lett 
only a large landed estate commonly 
known as the Hermitage. 

John Quincy Adams was a methodical 
business man and cconomist, He left about 
$60 000, which at that time was a large 
sum. 

James Monroe was #0 poor in his old 
age that he became the guest of hia son-in- 
law, Samuel L. Gouverneur, of New York, 
where he died. 

Madison was more successful in taking 
care of bis money, and left his widow 
a property which enabled ber to live band- 
somely in Washington till the end of ber 
days. 

Jetie:son passed his last days in much 
distress, aud was really afraid that his 
place would be sold oy the sherit!, He 
was an object of public charity, and a sub- 
scliption was opencd in bis bebalf in New 
York, but bis death occurred 60 soon thet 
the benevolent effort was not required. 

Old Jobn Adame left an estate worth 
$30.000. Washington was a rich man for 
his day, bis wealth being due to marriage, 
Mount Vernon was not a productive prop 
erty, but Mre, Cuatis brought him a large 
fortune which she inherited from her first 
husband. 

View our Presidents in mere pecuniary 
estate, there are a hundred men in New 
York each of whom could buy the whoie 
of them. When ore contemplates their 
true worth, however, one sees how utterly 
poor meré wealth becomes in comparison. 

—_—_————P 6 ae 

FinaggR NAILS A MARK OF KANK.—In 
Annam excessively long finger nails bave 
for many centuries been considered a 
most impor'ant symbol of rank, as much 
regard being paid to them as to pedigrees 
in otber countries, Indeed, some Annam- 
ites of the uppor classes are stated to bave 
never had their nails cut since the day ol 
their birth. 

Of course, it is impos-ible to do any 
work, or even to write with finger-nalis 
projeciing a foot or more, and thus Hable 
to injury. The pioud owners of them 
have therefore to be attended at all hours 
of the day and night by servants, who 
perform the most trivial «flices for them. 

Tbe Annamite ladies cannot comb their 
hair. They caunot even feed themselves, 
for fear of damaging their long and beau- 
tiful finger nails. No poorman in Annam 
can bave finger nails eve. a few inches 
long, a8 be cannot afford to employ the 
servants which their possession would 
necessitate. 

The strangest thing In connection with 
this queer ariatocracy is, that it is likewise 
a kind of demcecracy, for the son cof a 
newly-rich merchant can cultivate finger- 
nails as long as thorseof the king, while 
an Annamite of even the bluest blood, 
once he becomes deprived of wealth and 
servants, must cut his finger nalia and de- 
scend among the common herd, 

His ancient lineage will then avail bin 
but little, So long as his finger-nails re 
main short he is considered « man of no 
importance. 

— ————- — oS 

Bacon MUNCHAUSEN OUTDONKE —A re 
markable story is being told of the recent 
fighting in Far Cathay. While storming 
the first line of forts at Port Arthur, a Jap- 
anése soldi¢r belonging to the Twenty- 
fourth regiment raised his rifle to fire at 


| an unusually conspicious Chinaman, 


Hayes was not rich, though in @ well-to do 


condition. 
ham Lincoln each left 350,000. 

James Buchanan died worth $200,000. 
Franklin Pierce entered the White House 
poor, but went back to Concord worth 


Andrew Jobneon and Abra- and, marvelous to relate, entered the bar- 


Just ashe was about w fire @ bullet 
from the enemy's side came whizzing on, 


| rel of bia own gun as amoothly and neatly 


$60,000 Millard Fillmore made a snug 
fortune out of the law, and was compara- | 
tively rich when he became President. 
a av sa VO 8 @riny Saiary 

was epende rcumstances 
when elected the presiaency 6 he 
the office hardly a year and a hall, an 
left a property worth $00, 000, 


as ifthe muzzies had been placed mouth 
to mouth. Of course, there was an explo 
sion, and the soldier's piece was shattere| 
to the stock, but without bis receiving avy 
injuries whatever. 


A fractional variation to the right or left 
would have caused the hostile bullet u&u 
enter head r face, so tha nis escape 

ng short of mira 
reese 4r + | ‘ tocz£ om 





At Home and Abroad. 


Near Antwerp there is a town called 
Gheel, which is inbabited by lanatios, who 
have for the most part been relegated to 
confinement in this way. There are 6 000 
lunatics in all, and thetown of (ibeel is 
situated in the centre of the forest, Kach 
house is extremely comfortable and con- 
tains one or two lunatioa, a farm being 
attached to each house, 


Caricaturiets In depicting a German a 6 
intbe habitof putting a big pipe in hia 
mouth. The pipe is national, indeed; but 
the Germans as a nation are far from veing 
the wreateat smokera, They do not smoke 
more than Frenchmen, Russians, Swedes 
or Hungarians, The meno! the United 
States and the men of Switzerland are the 
most inveterate smokers in the world. In 
these two countries the consumption of 
tobacco per head is three times greater 
than in Germany. 





“Grangerising” isa fad which is just 
uow being revived. It isa delightful oo- 
oupation, and the only objection tw it is 
that which may be urged against collec- 
tions of any sort § ‘To “grangerize’”’ is to In- 
terleuve a favorite book with illastrations, 
autographs and anything and everything 
of valine that has reference to thetext. A 
well-known bibliopbile bas spent twenty 
yoars grangerizing an edition of Dickens’ 
works, and he bas had many of the vol- 
umes handsomely rebound, fer they have 
been extended to eight and ten times their 
origina! size, 

One of our leading shipbullders pro 
poses to abandon the wine christening 
ceremony at future launchings of vessels 
from bis docks, but be will sut stitute for 
itanother and even prettier idea, Here- 
after, instead of breaking the bottle of 
champagne on the vessel's nose, the fair 
ludy will let loose a oageful of swift birds, 
which will fly ia all directions as the ship 
begins to move, typifying the diverse na- 
ture of commerce. This idea, which isa 
borrowed from the Japanese, teaches |ib- 
erty and economy. The birds sre given 
their freedom, and the wine is saved for 
other than spilling purposes, 


lt has been found necessary to take 
measures to putastop to the coloring of 
lobsters and crayfish which goes on at the 
great central markets cf Paris. Pots of red 
paint have been seized, and the vendors of 
the too brilliant-looking shell tixh bave 
been prosecuted in the police court for 
fraud by adulteration. The object of ool- 
oring the lobsters is to give them an ap- 
pearance Of freshness after they bave been 
in stock for sometime, It would not be 
surprising to hear that some very modern 
epicures like their lobster with its claws 
brightened to a more vivid red than bolil- 
ing can produce, Indeed, one cf the fish- 
wives who was accused of the practice 
said that ber customers liked the painted 
fish better. 


Maay well authenticated cases are re- 


| corded of the hair being almost instantly 


blanched by terror or grief. The hair of 
King Ludwig, of Bavaria, became white 
upon learning that a person whom be had 
putto death was innceentof the crime 
charged, The beard and hair of the great 
Duke of Brunswick whitened = within 
twonty-four hours, upon learning that his 
father had been mortally wounded tin bat- 
tle. The hair of both Mary, Queen of Soota, 
and Marie Antoinette whitened within a 
few hours of the tineof their exeoution, 
The jetty locks of one Oscar Pf. itfer, who 
died in Vienna eight years ago, were 
changed to purée white through fright at 
falling into a deep well, Doctor Herbert 
tell4a of « wouman, & Witness in the cele 
brated trial of Lovell, whose hair blanched 
to pure white in # single night 
o-oo S 


$100 Reward, $100, 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at lenst one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure tn all its 
stages, und that is Ifall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to 
tiie raed t frat ty 
constitutional J i serie ese equites «a Coustitu 
tice entimoent Hall's 


Catarrh 


Cutarrh let 


(atarrh cure le - 
directly upon the 
en of the system, 


( tre wthe foundation of the dis 
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Dur Young Folks. 


THE YOUNG CONSPIRATORS. 


BY L. RB. 


“l HAY, Bobby, she’s grown-up!" ox 
claimed Reggie Denning, as he ran 
up to the gate on which bis great 

friend Hobby Bell hed been sitting for 

nearly an hour. 

‘Grown-up!" repeated Kobby; ‘‘you sald 
she was a littie girl." 

“| thought she was,"’ panted Keggie. 
“1 thought she was smalier than me, and 
would oarry the bottie when we go fish- 
ing, and fetch our things, and ~all that; 
and now she's trig —ever so big; and old— 
quite twenty.” 

“You told me she was littie,”” repeated 
Bobby reproachfully. He was three yoars 
older than HKeggie, and liked to lecture 
him when he wan tired of aching him 
fresh mischief. 

‘40f course | did, Mother called her 
“ousin Dolly’ in her letter, and sald ahe’d 
come and atay and play with me in the 
holidays. I've got mother's letter, so you 
ean see."" And he pulled it from his 
pocket and began to apell out the words. 

‘That doesn't say she's little,” pro 
teated Hobby. ‘It's too bad of you to play 
a trick like that, Nhe'’s sure to be horrid, 
and particular——" 

“You, she's awful horrid,’’ declared Keg 
gie with eumphaaia. 

“What did she say?" demanded Kobby. 

‘Mhe didn t say anything, ‘cause | was 
behind a tree, and when! saw she was 
big, and dark, and old, | ran straight back 
to tell you. She looka awful oroms,”’ 

Bobby was silent for quite a minute, 
then be broke out again. 

“i'd like to drive her away and bolt the 
gate. It’sa shame, coming here to spoil 
the holidays. She'll be keeping you strict 
all day long.’’ 

Heggie’s face grew very hot and angry 
at the thought of the disagreeable things 
Qousin Dolly would make him do. 

“i'd like to fight her,’’ he exclaimed. 
‘I'd like to bit her, and make her want to 
wo away.” 

Then both boys were ailent for some 
time; but while HKeggile thought over his 
troublea, Hobby plotted freah mischief to 
pay out *Oousin Dolly’ and make her 
want to go away. 

Hefore halfan hour had passed Bobby 
and HKeggie had made their piaua, and a 
network of strings was laid among the 
grass beside the ditoh by the rabbit hutch, 
ana very good beginning. 

“) hope it won't quite kill her,’ said 
Reggie solemnly. 

“No; Lexpectit willonly break her leg,’’ 
replied Kubby cheerfully. 





Reggie did not see much of Cousin Dolly 
that evening, for she was tired after her 
‘ong Journey. 

He shook hands with her in a surly 
fashion, and looked very sullen as he an 
awered her questions. Kut when she said 
‘“iood-night,”” he hesitated for a moment, 
and then he said — 

“I've got some splendid rabbite duwn 
the garden; you'd better go and see them 
to-night’’ 

Uousin Doliy thanked him, and said she 
would try. 

But when Heggie had been in bed a 
littie while, be found himeelf thinking a 
great deal about Cousin Dolly, and it kept 
him awake; and he wondered if she would 
really go to the rabbite, and what would 


happen. 


called 


Dolly was sitting 


|; come 


Then as the evening grew darker he be 


gan to feel sorry for what he had done. 
Cousin Dolly was horrid and grown-up, it 
wae true, but it would be terrible if she 
were to fall into the ditoh and die. 

Then he wouid have killed her, for he 
told her to go. Then he thought of what 
his father and mother would say; and of 
Cousin Dolly's fatber and mother, and the 
grief they would feel; and his heart 
thumped hard ageinet bis riba. 


Reggie lay very still and listened for | 


Cousin Dolly's footatepa, but he could not 
bear them. And the night grew atill 


darker, and he thought to himeel, ‘“ler- | 
haps ahe je there now, iying in the ditch. | 


Oh, whatoan I do?’’ And be crept from 
hia bed to the door and listened again, 
wondering if anyone bad missed her and 
would go to look for her. 

At last, when he had crouched there 
his little face white with 


for 


nearly en hour 


terror, Neggie hear: ¢ jain D y's voloe 


apeaking tO nureé, as aehe ale petaira 


bed; and in spite of his anger, againat her 


kK inn 
Hut 
to 


be would have liked to ran out anid 


he feit eo giad that she was safe. 
that, be crept back 


uer 


lastead of doling 


| 
bed, and lay wondering what be had bet 


ter do wo save her if she should go in the 
morning. | 

At last be made up bis mind todo what 
seemed a terribly bard thing: he would 
creep downstairs, and out into the dark 
night, and bring away those dreadful 
strings trom beside the ditch;and if Bobby 
called him a coward, why, he must fight 
Hobby, that was all; but he couldn’t let 
Cousin Dolly be killed. 

Ho agalu Heggie slid out of bed. But 
when he opened his door he found that ail 
the bouse was dark, for everyone had gone 
to bed, and the biacknens seemed very ter- 
rible. He tried to be brave, and with 
trembling logs he crept down quickly to | 
the big door, and turned the handle. But | 
then—poor Keggie!—be found the door | 
was locked. 

His heart thumped quick and loud, so 
loud that he thought the sound of it would 
awaken everyone; but though he tried, 
and tried again, he could not open the | 
door, and, scared and in great grief, he 
orept quickly up to bed again, 

“l will atay awake until the morning,”’ 
he thought; “and then [| will go out ws 
soon as the door is open."’ 

Hut the next thing Keggie knew was 
that the sun was shining brightly in at his 
window, and Cousin Dolly was standing 
by hia bed. 

“Lazy Koggie!"’ she laughed. ‘1 
boon up an bour, and have been 
your rabbita, And look at thia,”’ she sald, 
holding out her skirt; “1 fell into a diteh 
and tore my trock.”’ 

lt was a pretty pink frock, and Roggie 
thought ita great pity thatit) was torn; 
but he could not belp looking happy, for 
he was #0 glad that Cousin Dolly was not 
killed. 

And then, in relief, Reggie forgot 
that Cousin Dolly was horrid, and he for- 
got what he had called ber and his wish to 
drive her away, for she talked and laughed 
#0 heartily that it was just as good am talk. | 
ing and laughing with Bobby. 

That morning Cousin Doily went 
ing with Reggie down at the pools, and al- 
though she was grownup she was quite 
ready to carry the bottio and the net; and 
Hoggie, being really a little gentleman in 
apite of his mischief, found that it was 
rather pleasant to fetch and carry for 
Cousin Dolly. 

(ireat was Bobby's surprise when, after 





have 
to see 


hin 


fish. 


along search, he found Reggie and the 
“horrid” cousin atthe pool# and such 
good friends, too, 

Hewtared at Keggie, as if to ask him 
how it happened; and then Reggie re- 
membered again all he had said yestor- 


day, and the trap he bad laid; and he be 
came very grave and very much ashamed, 


| Oxtord, to the Princess Alice, the wife of 


The thought of those strings in the ditch | 


spoilt the rest of Reggie's day, and when 
he went to bed that night he lay awake 
again, thinking this time of how he could 
ever be brave enough to tell Cousin Dolly 
all about it, and of what he should do to 
show her he was sorry. 

At last a bright thought struck him, and 
opening his door, he ran softly down to 
the schoolroom and rummaged about in 
the cupboard until he had found what he 
his ‘punishment book,’’ which he 


carried back with him to his bed. 


next afternoon, when Cousin 
inthe morning room 
mending her pretty pink frock, and won- 
dering why nothing would make Keggie 
outto play, the door opened, and 
Reggie herself stood before her, bis “pun- 
ishment book" in hand. 

“Cousin Dolly,” sald Reggie shyly. 

“Well, dear?’ she replied, looking up 
from her work. 

“Will you hear me say ‘A Captain Forth 
to Battie Went?'”’ 

“Of course | will; but why do you want 
to say it now ?"’ 

Reggie grew very red, but 
awer ready. 

“When did you learn it?’ asked Cousin 
Dolly. 

“This morning,’’ stammered Keggie, 

‘Ie it a holiday task, dear?” 

“No,” faltered Keggie; ‘I'll 
about it after.’’ 


On the 


tell you 


gie stood before Cousin Dolly and repeated 
| the verses which he had spent the whole 
bright morniog in learning; and when it 
was done he told her that it was a panish- 
ment, and he confessed the wicked plan 
he had made to get rid of her. Only Bouby’s 


share in the mischief he kept to himeelf 


W her e ad I ahed “ ok ect 


u 
' 


mee if «> « ry angry 


ahe oOked grave 


“Do you get rid of 
she asked Keggie, as she took his hot little 


g 
nt want to me ?’ 


face between her handa, 
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| many people bave ever troubled them- 


| hole is larded is not found in the imita- 


| kneaded for a great length of time in order 


had no an-. 


“No, no,” cried Reggie. ‘I want you to | 


stay—always.”’ 
Cousin Dolly jumped up, laughing. 
“Then put away the old ‘punishment 
book’ and let as come out to play,’ she 
cried. “I’m vot half so terrible as I look.” 


* 


Hotes THAT HAYE A History.—How 








nelven as to the way the holes in Swiss 
cheese, vermicelli or macaroni get there ? 
Yet the explanations are certainly both 
curious and Interesting. 

During the process of manufacture the 
cheese in stabbed or pricked with needles 
in order to allow the escape of the air in 
the cheese, and to faciliate its cure. 

The holes increase in size as the cheese 
goes on drying, until they become of con- 
siderable size. The grease with which the 





tlon Swiss cheese, for the real article can- 

not ve imitated in this particular respect. 
Both vermicelli and macaroni are made 

from the same kind of dongh, which Is 


to make it as com pact as possible. 

Itisthen put into a copper cylinder 
placed vertically upon a round frame with 
a hole in the centre underneath the recep- 
tacle. Above this oylinder is a strong 
acrew. 

A tight-fitting piston is then puton top 
of the cylinder. Thescrew is run down 
upon the piston, and men take hold of 
three long levers attached to the top of the 
screw, and walk round slowly, thus fore- 
ing the piston down upon the dough. 

Slender streams of dough soon shoot 
down underneath the cylinder, through 
sinall perforations in the bottom, As they 
reach the length of two or more feet, they 
arecut off by a man, who hangs them 
frace and carries them 
away to dry on frames for eight days, 
when they are ready tor use, The big 
holes in the cylinder make macaroni, and 
the small holes vermicelli. 

Depending from each of these holes isa 
wire of a small size for vermicelli and 
larger for macaroni, As thedough is being 
forced towards the bottom of the recept- 
acle, it passes over and round these wires, 
thus making the mysterious holes, 

— 0 —ee 

Way ‘*TUMBLERS?’’—How many times 
aday do we use « word without stopping 
t» think whatit means? Every day we 
drink outof atumbier, but few stop to 
think why the large glass that holds our 
water or other liquid ia 80 called. 

Years ago, Professor Max Muller was 
xiving a luncheon at All Souls’ College, 


over a wooden 


the Grand Duke of Hesse- Darmstadt and 
the second daughter of the Queen, 

There were not adozen guests present, 
and conversation took a lively turn, But 
what excited the curiosity of all the 
strangers present was a set of little round | 
bowls of silver, about the size of a large 
orange. 

These ‘tumblers,’ as they were called, 
were brought round filled to the brim with | 
the famous ale brewed in the college, | 
When one of these little bowls was empty 
it was placed upon the table mouth down- 
wards, Instantly, s0 perfect was ita bal- 
ance, it flew back into its proper position, 
as if asking to be filled again. 

No matter how it was treated—trundled 
along the floors, balanced carefully on its 
side, dropped suddenly upon the soft, 
thick carpet—up it rolled again and settled 
itself with a few gentle shakings and 
swayings into its place, like one of those 
indiarubber tumbling dolls which babies 
delight in. 

This, then, was the origin of our word 
“tumbler.” These vessels were at first 
made of silver, as are all these All Souls’ 
tumblers, but when glass became com- 
mon, the round glasses that stood oa a 
fiat base superseded the well-balanced 
silver spheres and, ai the same time, stole 
their names. 











FROM F RAR OF PoIson,—Disnes broughi 
to table were not originally covered for the 
purpose of keeping the food warm. In 
Mediwval days people were afraid that 
poison might be introduced into food be- 


No with his hands behind his back, Reg- | tween the kitchen and the table. 





Hence the 
the dishes, 


cook was ordered to cover 
and the covers were not re- 
moved until the master of the house sat 
down to eat. The wholesomeness of the 
food was firet tested by the servants, who 
were required to taste it before it was 


served, and if they came safely through 
the trial the food was ali right 


ator on, instead of the food being taste 
. wae lested by certain objects whi were 
~ osed to be infallible antidotes against 
poison rhe most powerful of these were, 
among several others, a serpent’s tongue 


the fabulous stone found 
| the toad, and the agate. 


in the head of 


| » serious crime in Madagascar. 











THE WORLD’S H 


APPENINGS, 





Nearly $1,500,000 worth of articles 


are pawned in London weekly. 


Perfumes were introduced into Eng- 
land in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


It is said that in Paris there are some 


80,000 dogs, or ona for thirty inhabitants. 


According to French law, a doctor 
has first claim on the estate of a deceased pa- 
tient. 

The trolley car is to be tried in the 
Maine lumber regions <0 haul logs to the main 
rivers. 

Scales for weighing diamonds are so 
accurately poised that an eyelash will turn 
the balance. 

To attack a man with any weapon is 
It is punish 
able by death. 

A custom of Puritan times has been 
revived in Machias, Me,, in the opening of the 
town meeting with prayer. 

A horse will eat in a year nines times 
his own weight, a cow nine times, an ox six 
tines, and a sheep six times, 

The “tive nations of Europe” own 
2310 warships, mounting 78,209 guns, all ready 
for “iminediate service.” 

The river Jordon makes the greatest 
descent tu the shortest distance of any stream. 
During its course of 120 miles ¢ bas 27 falis 
und descends 000 feet, 

The Supreme Court of New York has 
decided that a surgeon making an autopsy 
without the permission of the relatives of the 


| deceased ts Iinble to be sued for damages. 


The cross mark, still used occasionally 
Instead of a Signature, did not ortginate in 
ignorance, It was always appended to signa. 


| tures in medieval times as an attestation of 


good faith. 


It is said that the Japanese have no 
curses In their language, Their severest 
epithet ts the word “fellow,” and the term of 
strongest condemnation ts found tin the words, 
“There, there !"’ 

A dance alphabet has recently been 
invented by # well-known professor of that 
art. It consists of minute figures which re- 
present every concolvable position the human 
logs CHN tssUIne, 


The ‘‘life tree’? of Jamaica is harder 
to kill than any other species of woody 
growth known to arboriculturiste, It con- 
tinues to grow and thrive for months after it 
has been uprooted and @x posed to the sun, 


The latest trick of the Parisian re- 
staurant keepers is to mingle u little honey 
with their butter; consequently patrons of 
the best places find a soft sweet taste tn that 
commodity which is said to render i¢ pala- 
tuble. 


Only one railway passenger among 
27,000,000 1s annually killed im Knogland; tu 
France it ts one in 19,000,000; in Germany, one 
in 10,000,000; Italy, one in 6,000,000; America, 
one in 2,000,000 to 3,000,000, and Russia, ene in — 
1,000,000. 


In the manutacture of knives the di- 
Viston of labor has been carried to such an ex- 
tent that one knife ts handled by 70 different 
artisans from the moment the blade is forged 
until the instrument is finished and ready for 
the market. 


The fondness of the camel for music 
is a well attested fact, and when the Arabs 
wish to yet extra work out of these animals 
they play bright and cheerful airs upon some 
favorite instrument. Blows are of no avail, 
but music spurs the animal into exertion. 

Frog hunting is now prohibited by 
lawin Belgium. The Belgian hunters, how. 
ever, continue their amphibious occupation 
in Holland, and from Sas-van-Gent have re- 
cently sentin one half day as many as 20,000 
trogs’ legs on ice to Paris. These delicacies 
fetch between from five to eight cents apiece, 
and some of the hunters find the calling very 


remunerative, 
™ 


It is a subject of newspaper comment 
in Southern California that cents are begin- 
ning to be used there in the stores and in com- 
mercial transactions generally. It is only a 
few years since any coin smaller than a nickel 
Ws & great rarity anywhere west of the Mis- 
sourt, If the price of anything figured out 
two cents the odd cents were deducted, If 
three or four cents, the purchaser paid a 
nickel. 


The throne-room of the Sultan, at 
Constantinople, 1s a gorgeous sight. The 
gilding is unequalled by any other building 
in Europe, and from the ceiling hangs 4 
superb Venetian chandelier, the 200 lights of 
which make « gleam like that of a veritable 
sun. Ateach of the four corners of the room, 
tall candelabra in Baccarat glass are placed, 
and the throne isa huge seat covered with 
red velvet, and having arms and back of pure 
gold 


Hyde Park, the most distinctive of 





London parks, covers nearly 400 acres. The 
Paris Bots Boulogne covers 2,300 acres 
‘ J k t nost distinctive of New 
. Ks ers #40 acres ollectivei 
pee parks the subu 
i 2,008 acres of park ial 
l ding as parks the neighboring forests of 


Fontaineblean, with 42,000 acres, and St. Ger 
main with 5,000, the park acreage of Paris is 


172,000 acres 

















INE SATURDAY EV 





LOVE NEVER DIES! 





BY LOUISE MALOOM STENTON, 





Ah! Love never dies! 
He soars to the skies 
In radiance rich and rare. 
Enthroned tn bright light; 
In raiment snow white, 
He filngs to the winds dull Care! 


Then let Hope inspire 
My lon, silent lyre, 

W ith strains of sere.phic joy; 
Let Love's billows roll 
Swift o'er my sad soul, 

And capture my heart 80 coy. 


OWED TO ALCHEMY, 








After having reviewed the history of 
alchemy and its attending fallacies, says 
a writer io the *‘Popular Science News,” 
I now cite a few methods which were 
employed in the production of the mi- 
raculous stone to show how the fruitless 
attempts to produce it have resulted in 
great discoveries, 

The swindling was carried un in var- 
ious ways; at the experimental trials, 
charcoal were employed in the furnaces, 
in whose interior gold was hidden, or 
the furnace had a double bottom, and 
the space between wes filled up with 
gold, the top being pierced during the 
operation. Celebrated is the nail of 
Thurneyssen, which was still shown as 
a curiosity at Florence during the last 
century. Its head was made of iron 
and its tip of gold. 

This nail was constructed in the pres- 
ence of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Thurneyssen dipped an iron nail into 
hot oil, upon which the nail proved to 
be gold up to where it was dipped. Only 
later it was discovered that the gold tip 
was soldered on, and that the adept had 
probably painted it with an iron color, 
which was detached by the plunge into 
the hot oil. 

But not only the power to change base 
metals into precious ones was ascribed 
to the Philosopher’s Stone, but later it 
was Claimed that it would increase the 
combined weight of the transmuted 
metals. 

Finally, the Philosopher’s Stone also 
became known for its pretended re- 
medial effects, in which connection it 
was sometimes called the ‘Great Pana- 
cea.’’ Artepulus, a Latin alchemist of 
the twelfth century, claimed that he 
would reach an age of 1,000 years as a 
consequence of having possessed the 
Philosopher’s Stone, 

Beginning as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury, there was ascribed to the Thilos- 
pher’s Stone moraily influencing prop- 
erties, A'so intellect and wisdom were 
warranted for by its possession, and it 
changed scrrowa into joys. 

Among the substances where the Ma- 
teria Prima was looked for were quick- 
silver, the earth, water, air, and in the 
various chemicals, etic. All available 
minerals, plants and animal matters 
were tried. 

The discovery of phosphorus by 
Brandt, in the year 1669, points to the 
peculiar materials used in searching for 
the philosopher’s stone. Among the 
numerous raw stufis, in which the Ma- 
teria Prima was suspected was coal tar, 
a material which has really served dur- 
ing the last few decades as an eflective 
Materia l’rima for hundreds of millions 
of gold, which have been won from it in 
the form of artificial dye stuffs, etc. 
Also the medical idea finds its philos- 
opher’s stone in antipyrine, antipyrine, 
etc., obtained from the same coal tar. 

The most learned of all alchemists 
was Geber; his views regarding the com- 
position of metals being composed of 
‘“‘Mercurious (mercury) and sulpbur”’ 
were the first successtul attacks on the 
four elements of Aristotle. He was the 


and alloys. 

He further describes for the first time 
the manufacture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids, and was the first who taught how 
a chemical 


salt could be produced art 


cially Considering the epoch, these 


discoveries can proudly stand side DY 
side with those of our day. Special 








credit should also be given him for the | 
perfection of chemical operations, such 
as filtration, distillation, sublimation 
and crystallization. The successors of 
Geber in the western part of the conti- 
nent, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon 
and others, advanced more in the knowl- 
edge of metals and their salts, intro- 
ducing antimony and quicksilver com- 
binations into medicine. 

To the two elements of Geber a third 
“salt”? was added, and these three ele- 
ments stood as authoritative with chem- 
ists, against the elements of Aristotle, 
for several centuries, Later on Becker 
advanced his theory of elements, and 
explained his conceptions and defini- 
tions of elementary bodies, which were 
in perfect harmony with our modern 
views. 

In a similar manner it may be traced 
how the Phlogiston theory of Stabl was 
based on that of Becker, therefore indi- 
rectly on the alchemical views, versus 
those of Aristotle, and how later in the 
combat against the Vhlogiston theory 
Lavoisier founded the law of the indes- 
tructibility of matter, and on this mod- 
ern chemistry was based. 

But finally, we must vot undervalue 
the discoveries of the later alchemists; 
for example: spirits of wine, ether, 
gun-powder and porcelain. The dis- 
coverer of the latter, Botticher, was 
also one of thoeve alchemists, who were 
imprisoned afler they had been highly 
honored, (having been ennobled by Au- 
gust II.) sometimes as a punishment, 
sometimes for fear that they might com- 
municate their secret to others and in- 
jure their country. 

While he was continuing his experi- 
ments during his captivity, he discov- 
ered porcelain, and this not alone pro- 
cured his liberty, but he was also ap- 
pointed director of the first royal Sax- 
onian porcelain manufacturing esiab- 
lishment at Meissen. 

Although the endeavors of. the al- 
chemists to transmute metals have been 
fruitless, and as they viewed the prob- 
lem, had to be fruitless, the idea of 
changing one metal into another, in ac- 
cordance with our latest investigations, 
cannot in itself, he looked upon now as 
au absurdity. 

Yet, may this be as it is, in viewing 
the history of the VP} ilosopher’s Stone, 
there is one thing we learn, even from 
those who have spent their entire life 
chasing, as it were, a phantom. ‘Those 
who have striven and labored faithfully 
and conscientiously have not worked in 
vain, and the name of Geber, the 
Arabian, who, with real modesty and 
simplicity, wrote down his great dis- 
coveries made during his search for the 
Philosopher’s Stone, has become im- 
mortal. He simply sought the truth, 
and even though he did not find that 
for which he searched, he promoted 
science in an eminent way, because he 
labored faithfully and conscientiously 
for its improvement. 


brains of (old. 
Vanity is the quicksand of reason. 


{f the heart is wrong, how can the 
life be right? 


ENINU PUSI. 





There can be no joy to-day while we | 
are worrying about to-morrow. | 


Folly is a bad quality, but never to | 


endure ft in others is a greater folly. | 


It is a fraud to conceal a fraud. The 
law compels no one to do tm possibilities. 
More than one mau who can see the 


mistakes Of Moses, is stone blind tu his own. 


There is probably nothing else that 
we can get so much Of for nothing as ud vice. 


The liberal man will seldom cherish | 
sorrow, but the base are uneasy oven under 


| benefits. 
first to distinguish between pure metals | 


we are of good 


in danyer of wrongly 


The more zealous 
works, the more we are 
judging other people 


Nothing is more 


the 


about troub st will never come 


os th 


_ Femininities. 


Kissing a woman’s lips is a gross in- 
sult in Finland. 


No tears are shed when the man dies 
who has lived only for himself. 


There are two large violet farms in 
the United States and managed entirely by 
women. 

Mme, Carnot frequently spends long 
hours tn prayers before the tomb of her late 
husband tn the Pantheon. 


A marriage engagement should be as 
short as possible; the man doesn't have so 
much to take buck after they are married, 


The Empress of Rursia is nearly two 
inches taller than hor husband and has just 
the kind of a figure to “carry off" « §200,000 
coronation robe. 


Don’t go into ecstasies, my son, over 
a& young woman who “has #« secret charm 
about her.” She won't keep it any more 
than any other secret. 


A Sioux City pastor says he has lost 
faith in the eMcacy of prayer because hisown 
henroost was robbed the other night while he 
was attonding a prayer meeting. 


The two sides of the human face are 
never alike, In two cases out of five the eyes 
are out of line, one eye stronger than the 
other, or the right ear higher than the left. 


Widows’ caps are as old as the days 
Jullus Cwsar, An edict of Tibertus com 
manded all widows to wear one under the 
ponalty of a heavy One and luprisonment. 


A turban has been proved by actual 
practice to be the best possible head covering 
in hot countries. It ts light, and while it ex- 
cludes the direct rays of the sun, permite a 
free passage of atr. 


Admiral Dot, the well-known dwarf, 
who has exhibited himself all over the world, 
now runs # hotel at White Platos, N.Y. Major 
Atom, also in the sume category, is the ad 
miral’s night clerk, 


Two United States prisoners were put 
in the Norton county, Kan., jatl last week. 
Within throe hours they had taken the prison 
clock apart and made saws of the aprings and 
were working their way through the steel 
bars when the Sherti! dropped in on them, 


A cruel custom prevails on the death 
of «a prince of the royal family of Austria. 
His horse, covered with a black cloth, follows 
the funeral, Minping patofully. Tho lameonoss 
is caused by driving «a nal through one show, 
and ts intended to typify the antmal's sorrow. 


‘**Your verses are very good, miss,”’ 
suid the editor in his kindest inanner, but we 
cannot possibly use them, Our columns are 
too crowded.” “Can't you loave out some of 
that stuf? you publish under the head of 
‘wanted?’ suggested the powtess. “lt is very 
uninteresting.” 


Lady, to impecunious workman she is 
employing for swoet charity's sake: “LT hope 
you will come carly to-morrow and fuish this 
job promptly.” Public-sptirited one: “Really, 
mum, that would be tispossible. LT should like 
to oblige ye, but tomorrow | walks with the 
unemployed.” 


A man named Finkelstein, who was 
being married ton pretty yirl in New York, 
sneezed just x9 the Alderman pronounced 
them husband and wife, with the result that na 
part of bis false nose flew off. A rival had 
sprinkled snuff in the vicinity. A sult for 
aunpulment of the marriage is now in pro. 
“ress. 


It is often supposed that boys in grow- 
ing keep ahead of girls; but recent meoasure 
ments disprove this. The boys whose growth 
was recorded, up to their eloventh your, were 
found to run about a quarter to half an tineh 
taller than the girls. They were then over 
taken by the girls, who surpassed them tn 
height till their sixteenth year, when the 
boys again grew faster than the girls, and 
came to the front, 


A new feminine employment, which 
skill aod rather than 
means, is the Greasing of fashion dolls for 
shop windows, A woman with real taste can 
thus find scope for her talent in designing 
pretty costumes for littl figures, which must 
be just as elegant in every detall as the full 
sized ones. The models are about fifteen 
fnches high, and accurately represent the 
latest fashions. 


A physiologist has tried the effect of 
teu on the process of digestion by means of 
an artifictal digestive Muid. His results bear 
out the accepted doctrine that tea, like coffee, 
retards digestion, The tannin, tanning 
principle of the tea, is chiefly tostrumental 
in hampering the digestion, and hence people 
with weak digestions should not drink brown 
or strong tea, thatis, tea which has boen al 
lowed to infuse for any time and thus draw 


ot 


requires cleverness 


ar 


|} out the tannin of the leaves. 


Some curious facts about the distribu- 


tion of New York's excess Of women appear 


in the census returns. New York City has 
») OOO of’ them: Brooklyn, 17,000; Albany, 5,” 
Tre xO: Utica, 3,000; hochester, 4,000, Syru 
cus i”. They are practically, in the 
i f the tute the one exce 
, 








FRasculinities. 


Each British soldier costs his country 
$300 every year. 


The custom of hand-shaking dates 
back to the time of Henry 11. 


The politician takes no count of the 
seasons, In his estimation plums are always 
ripe, 

“The coming woman doesn’t seem to 
arrive,” said Binks, “No,” said Tubley. “She's 
probably putting on her hat.” 


Julia Henry, a nine-year-old child, of 
Krooklyn, N. Y., Jamped with a skipping rope 
for two hours an‘ died the next night. 


Three women, next-door neighbors, 
in Orneville, Me., are the mothers of an aggre- 
gation of 3% children, all living at home. 


A Clay county, Mo., man beat his 
mule and was fined $35 and costs. Another 
brute In the same county beat his wife and 
was fined 63. 


The next London show sensation is to 
be the entombment cf a man for six days 
under six feet of earth. Ther expect to dig 
him up alive. 


Stern father of the girl: l saw you 
kiss my daughter as I passed the parlor, 
awhile ago, and Il want you to know | don'ts 
like it. Young nan: You may not, but I do! 


An eminent medical authority de- 
clares that the people least lable to take 
coids ure those whe keep their mouths closed, 
unloss when they are talking, eating, or drink 
ing. 

Philosopher : You have devoted your 
whole life to the cause of labor, | understand 
Now just tell me of one good thing you have 
accomplished? Agitator: Well, I've made a 
good living. 


Lewiston, Me., has a wuman cobbler 
who ts doting a flourtshing business. She 
learned her trade in Canada, and works 
thriftily at her cobbier's bench tn the window 
of her little store, 


Lord Losebery is considered ove of 
the handsomest menin England, “You can 
not make a caricature of Kosebery,” re 
marked an English cartoontst recently. “His 
foatures are too regular." 


Three-tenths of the earnings of a 
Kolgian convict are given to him on the ex- 
piration of his term of imprisonment. Some 
of them thus save more money in jail than 
they have ever saved before, 


A physician asserts that fat people 
endure most kinds of tllness better than thin 
poople, because they have an extra amount 
of nutriment stored away tn thetr tissues to 
support them during the ordeal, 


A rich old Viennese bachelor, who 
recently died was «a confirmed tmtsogyniat, 
In his will he directed his executors to bury 
him where no woman could be tnterred near 
him, and if necessary to purchase two oxatra 
wraves, one on each side of his own, and leave 
them empty, s0 that even tn death he could 
oscape proximity to the other sen. 


A medical journal says that in the 
continued use of the eyes, In such work as 
sewing, typesetting, bookkeeping, reading 
and studying, the saving point le in breaking 
off work at short Intervals and looking round 
the room, This may be practised every ton 
or fifteon mfnutes. By dotng this the mus 
cular tension 1» relleved, the eyos are rested 
and the blova supply becomes better. 


A contrivance has recently been in- 
vented which makes it safe fora woman to 
carry her purse in her hand, as pretty nearly 
every woman does, To one ond of the purse 
in attached a ring, which tn slipped over the 
middle finger, and to the other a sortol brace 
let, which lastens securely around the wrint, 
With the purse thus anchored to the person a 
thief cannot very well got away with it, un 
loss he takes the lady too. 


Palmyra, Me., has a unique woman's 
club, called the “Merry Go Rounds,” The 
members meet every Wednesday at the 
homes of the different nembers in turn, and 
spond several hours helping the hostess patch 
the boys’ trousers, inend wrecked stockings, 
and take other needed stitches as the needs of 
the household require, Anishing up, after «a 
pienic supper, with & social and Iterary en 
tertainment, to which the husbands are tn 
Vite«d, 

A Saco, Me., girl has a pet pig which 
she leads about the streets of that town as 
other girls sometiines lead a poodle, The pig 
is young, and pretty as pigs wo, aud wears a 
broad bow of scarlet ribbon about Ite neck 
It ambles along contentedly as a pooile 
would, except when tts mistress’ walks take 
it past an inviting puddle, there 
usually a sharp and nolsy strugmle for a min 
ute or two before the porker can be persuaded 
to pursue ite promenade 


The Russian woman of fashion, ac 
cording to Lord Augustus Loftus, rises inte 
and does not appear before two or three 
o clock If it be sunny and not too cold, alie 
will drive foran hour, returning to find her 
salon lighted, and there she will recetvs 

ixfttors,. whom she regaloes with ten If wotng 

the ‘opera she dines early, and t 
u h " ‘ ‘ t 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Batiste is beyond doubt the pet materia! 
of the season. Itis made up in an entire 
gown, or in used as « trimming on « gown 
of silk, but the typical summer gown is 
mede over a lining of silk. This is a aplen- 
did opportunity for one to use the soiled 
or worn sila gown, provided it has 
bright, pretty oolor, This material is 
shown in a variety of weaves, plain or in- 
terlined with narrow open work lines 
showing the oolor of the silk through. 
The all-over openwork batiste is altogether 
(oo expensive to use much of, and In #el- 
dom seen saveasa yoke or some other 
decoration. 

A fetching summer frock of this sort 
of atoff ia made of the open-work lined 
sort over a, oundwork of leaf green taffe- 
ta. The skirt is extremely plain, but wide 
aod full. The bodice ia laid smoothly 
over the shoulder, but gathered softly into 
the belt, around which was crushed a nar 
row twistof leat green velvet, finished at 
the beck with ‘donkey ear’ enda. A deep 
crushed stock is made with asharp point 
at the front; also of leaf green velvet, with 
tiny points of embroidered batiate at either 
side. The sleeves are in the lego’ mutton 
style, with but little fulness at the top, 
and finished with a point of the embroid 
ered batiate at the hand. 

Gauss, fragile looking a4 mist, Is used to 
veil satins for evening costumer, | saw an 
exceedingly effective pink gauze evening 
gown. The thio, Mimsy fabric was in 
wrought with a vine of black velvet morn. 
ing glories that formed the border of the 


skirt, and was artistioaily reproduced at | 


the beit line and on the decollete bodice, 


A bune' of black ostrich tips on the left | 


shoulder was the simple but sufliciont 
adornmenpt of the corsage. 

Toe popularity of ribbon has brought 
aboutthe revival of the sash. The sum- 
mer girl will wear sashes on as many 


oovasiona as possible, It is hinted that | 


even the new woman will look upon the 
mast with favor, The sash of the coming 
Suamer is not iike the one worn a few 
yearsago. In place of the long loops the 


ribbou in ed In a pert butterfly bow, It) 


stands up instead of drooping down, ‘The 
ends, bowever, are equally long. They 
reach close to the bottom of the skirt, The 
front of the new #ash is shaped like a 
girdle, giving the waist a more slender ap- 
pearapce than if the ribbon was merely 
wound about it 

French cashmere, soft as silk and lend- 
ing iteelf to most graceful, classic lines, is 
muoc fayored for loagowns and all kinds 
of dressy house Wwilets, Fayetta and siik- 
war) Henrietta clothe are likewise favored, 
and the garnitures are guipure aud Ke- 
naissavoe laces, narrow yliuyps, satin rib- 
bons and swansdown. 

Grenadines are to by very much worn 
thie summer, aod are shown tu # large 
variety of styles and coloring. ‘There is 
the open mesh grenadine tu two-.oned 
ooloniugs, which Is very eflective, and is 
displayed in gray and brown, biue and 
green, cadet and brown, and navy blue 
end brown. Also those with light chiflon 
gauss grounda, and smali chinelle stripes, 
baving the two-toned colorings in the 
stripes upon dark transparent grounds 
And the grenadine ground with small 
wool stripes, the background bel g bur- 
nished with silk in navy biue, saliion 
browus and greens, with the stripes ali 
black. Sowe have the grenadine ground 
with chinelle striped figures, which give 
the effect of velvet upon gauze, being iu 
olive and brown and blue. 

A pew fabric, known as mosaic dentelle, 
which may be described as a brocade on a 
lace ground that produces an eflect some- 
what eimilar to the grenadine, isa charm- 
ing material. The ec. entricity of deeply 
rich oolor is the charm of this positive 
novelty, as the weavings are not pro 
nounced and figures do not appear. We 
find them with the brocade on netting tn 
green on blue, brown on blue, and Kray 
on tan. Also, similar in general design 
and saine colorings as the foregoing, with 
small figures, a burnished eflect being 
produced by an increase) quantity of siik 
thrown upon the surface. Then there are 
those in Diack woul with silver silk, and 
those of the same weave al first described, 
in solid colors of navy biue, olive and 
brown. 


Anotber new fabric is the etamine, 


which ie a can Vassy sort of material, witb 
Open iwnesh, not Ke grenadine, and is 
a wr Pes re ™ - ” ped - K 
rave ana Dagpie, @ ” are Pry 
Laveriais @ AK ” 484 ‘ i a” ~ 
rhe pretty lalior bev Ss are as the 
naiwe inipiies, the oorrect fabric for the 


tailor made gown, whiob grows more and 
| more popular each year. 
In black goods you bave a great variety 
to select from, as all the latest atufis are 
reproduced in black. You will find bro- | 
cades, elamiocs, grenadines, tamartines, 
chiffons, mobhairs, mozambiques and al- 
pacas, along witb the staple serges, Henri- 
ettas, chevoita, etc 
If you wander into the cotton goods de- 
partments you will see the daintiest, air- 
fest materials your heart can possibly de- 
| sire, and can make your selections from 
the organdies, dimities, nainsook rayé, 
mousseline raye, bastiste Jaconnes, batiste 
neigeuse, batiste trianon, dotted swiss, 
figured piques, bordered piques, Engiish 
lappets, ginghams, fancy loops or printed 
plumetts 
L'nena will play one of the most prom!}- 
nent parts in the fashions for women’s 
wear during the summer, and our stores 
| have them from the simple plain linen 
| and grass cloth to the most elaborate coin- 
binationa, which show dealgns wrought 
in siik. The Valenciennes striped linens 
are new and stylish, with the lace effects 
produced both ip white and ceru and red 
and blue, The Koman striped linens are 
|} shown in stripes of soft tones of pink, 
bufl, blue and green, with distinctive lines 
of black and white, The silk striped 
linens bave «a broad silken band in colors 
oforchid pink, ciel and oiive on a lroe 
linen ground. Then there are the plain 
ones, Dresden figured, one mesh plaid and 








serpentine brocade linens, all of which are | 
sO lovely and tempting that one finds it 
difficull to make @ selection, 





| Odds and Ends. 





HOME MILLINKEKY (OONCLUDED ) 


Piece velvet for inaking bows and ends, 
rouleaux and folds, is purcoiased on the 
cross, | think, perhaps that next to pul- 
ting in head lining, or the lining of a| 
brim, the bemiming of velvetis the most 
difficult thing to do. ‘The needie must be 
very fine, and #0 miust the cotton or silk, 
andthe stitches must on no soecount be 
taken through ww the right side; and, I 
think, if you be wise, you will practics 
| first on some velvet that has been already | 
in use, The easies' way is to turn the edge | 
down ones, and bherring-bone the raw 
edge, taking one stitch through the velvet, 
and the other through the turned down 
part. Do not burry over your work, for 
it needs both patience and attention. 
When the velvet is hemmed, and you 
want to make itinto bows, sew each loop 
firmly, avd do not twist the material uore 
than you can help, as the bow will be too 
thick. The ends are now generally made 
into “donkey ears,’’ by turning the bias 
end of the velvet over to the straight side, 
and turning in the edges, very neatly, 80 
that you may Slip stitch them together, 
The stitches must be invisible, of course, 
For inaking up bows, and keeping them 
upright you can have the assistance of the 
millinery stiffeners, and wire ribbous 

Just at present the rage seems to be for 


satin ribbon, and in making-up bows of 
ribbon, you will find that you must be a 
spendthritt, not a miser, in its use. A 
yard goes no distance where a bow is oon 
cerned, and # handsome hat-bow will 
probably take nearly three, 
liner inakes up her bows without cutting 
the ribbon, or, tndeed, without sewing at 
all, in order to keep it firin, Se use8 a 
long piece of coarse cotton, which she 
winds round the loops and bows, so as to 
keep them close and firm, But the pres 
ent style of hat bows, as well as those for 
bonnets, can be made without even this 
assistance, if you hold them firmly, and 
tie the final loop over with a strong knot. 

1 must now deal with the subject of re- 
novation and this is where | should advise 
the “home milliner’’ to begin her career, 
because here she can gain experienc3, and 
make losses, and if she do spoil her first 
allem pts, she need not worry herself with 


self-reproaches that sbe has wasted any | 


portion of ber su.all store, The first thing 
to be done with an old hat, or an old bon 
net, is to pick them entirely to pieces, 
and never to feel discouraged at the sight 
of them, however faded or depressed they 
nay appear. 
the hat faciuded; and if it be of straw, 
look it over carefully, and make your 
wind up about the shape, and if it be of 
a sufficisutly modern fashion to be worth 
retainiig. Because all kindsof straw hats 
are now so cheap, thatit is sometimes 


wiser to géta vew hat for the old trim 
ming if it be good, than to feel vexed if 
we look leas well thar elgbbors f 

nake 5 r retain the bat 
and ii bea ACK neé y iw : 1 Almost 
any ithe shoe glvueses Or polispes, or 
even, | am told, “Berlin black" will 


freshen it up, and give it all the appear 


very dirty, give ita good washing with 


|) out pulling out tbe pile and ruining the 


A good mil- | 


| uch it will be improved. 


Krush everything caretuliy, | 
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ance of youth. If it require new wire at 
the edge, try to put iton exactly like the 
old one, 

With awhite straw hat, 1 always feel 
that 1 bave heavy odds against me. But 
there is nothing like trying, and if it be 


warm soap and water, and brush witha 
nail brush till qaite clean. Bat before you 
commence this, you must take off the wire 
at the edge of course. Dry it after its bath, 
and see how it looks, and if it need stiffen- 
ing, make athin solution of gum arabic 
and water, and wash itover. Then dry it, 
ard put on the wire at the edge again, and 
bend it into shape, to suit the most recent 
ideas, 

Now, please, bear in mind that while I 
wish to show you how to make the best of 
your old trimming, I must warn yoo thet 
faded and rusty feathers, or feather trim- 
wing, dirty flowers, and dirty ribbons 
must not be considered fit for use, Featb- 
ers can, itis true, be refreshened-up and 
recuried by the aid of a pen-knife and a 
little patience; but if in the least rusty or 
faded, they must be sent off to be re-dyed, 
and feather trimming ruches, unless they 
can be freshened by the dyer, must not 
be used at all. Last year’s ribbons may 
usually be refreshed sufficiently so, by 
dipping them in weak ammonia and 
water, and pressing, while damp, between 
the leaves of some blotting paper; or they 
may, while wet, be plastered on the back 
of any door, which presents a clean 
enough surface; if you press and plaster 
them down well, while wet, they will 
stick on till dry, and come off quite as 
smooth and far stiffer than if they were 
ironed. This is especially the case with 
satin ribbons. O.d velvet can be restored 
to new beauty with a little fresh butter, 
or still better, a piece or two of bacon 
rind, which you use by passing it very 
lightly over the surfacs of the velvet, 
You will be surprised to see how beauti- 
fully the shabby black velvet will be re- 
stored to brightness by a little of this 
treatment, 

The following detailed recipe I quote 
from a well-known source: 

‘To clean, freshen and do up plush and 
velveteen trimmings. According to their 
condition the above should be well dipped 
successively in either two or three baths of 
benzine, weakened by adding a little 
water. After this they should be dried 
thoroughly, but not too quickly, and the 
pile must be brushed quickly the right 
way. Before you attempt brusbing the pile, 
bowever, you must prepare the fabric to 
bear that treatment. This is done as follows: 
Make astrong solution of gum arabic in 
warm water, and when you take the vel- 
veteen or plush out of the last banzine 
bath and bave dried it, brush the back all 
over with guim solution, Tois will pre 
vent the pile from basing pulled out by the 
brush, and will also stiffen and resture 
substance to the fabric. Assoon as the 
kum is dry turn the plush, etc, upon the 
right side, and brush it with judgment 
Stinartly so a8 (oO make it stand upright in 
the proper direction. Unless you apply 
the gum water you cannot brusb it with- 


who e, You must be careful to observe 
the right direction for the pile to lie in, 
Toese directions are particularly useful 
for the renovation of the cheap half-cotton 
plushes and velveteens or even velvet pile 
and velvet.”’ 

Another method which may be tried to 
advantage when the velvet or velveteen is 
very greasy, is to heat some sand very hot 
—the ordinary white house sand will an- 
swer—and sprinkle it over the solid gur- 
face, rubbing it lightly in with a brush. 
You will be surprised what a difference 
you wili make inthe material, and how 


Now that ruches are so much worn, it 
will, perhaps, be well togive a few in 
structions on the subject of making them. 
They are generally made in treble box 
pleats, that is three pleats one on the 
other, a set facing each way, then they are 
held with a firm stitch or two in the cen- 
tre. A ruche for the neck, ifof a thick 
material like satin ribbon, will need at 
least three and three quariers yards of ma- 
terial in length to make a full ruche. Chif- 








tuo much trimming, especially if you are 
a small person, because it gives you a top- 
heavy appesrance. An almost worse error 
is to tint the decorations, and try to make 
two roses or half-a-ddézen violets do the 
work of two dozen, or one yard of narrow 
ribbon do the work of a yard and a halt 
of wide, Fancy-beaded pins, brooches, 
and buckles are, all of them, great heips 
to the home-milliner, and relisve a bonnet 
or hat of the home-made look. Hats 
should be tried on before purchasing, to 
see that they fit comfortably, not on the 
head, but on the usual style of hair-dres 
sing which you adopt. Always takea side 
view in trying on a new bonnet for while 
the front may be all rigbt, the profile re- 
veals a different effect. The same is the 
case with bonnets, and here care should 
be taken to avoid buying one too long in 
the head—I mean from front to back. 
This is a very bad fault, and it is the cause 
of the bonnets lifting up in the front when 
the strings are tied, which you cannot 
cure, unless you pull the whole bonnet to 
pieces, The only way to avoid it is to take 
out the head-lining partially, and try to 
get at the wire foundation; sometimes you 
can put a tuck in that to alter the fault. 

And, after all, the advice toa home-mil- 
liner may be summed up in a very few 
words, and it is: Be observant of all 
changes in style, and make up your mind 
finally what suits your own best, and 
keepto that. There is one exception to 
this, a change in the dressing of the bair, 
which may necessitate a smaller or a 
larger bonnet. The veil and its proper 
putting on, are also of importance, and 
fashions in veils change a little with every 
few montbs, and it is just that little which 
may spoil the effest of a pretty bonnet or 
hat. But beware of adopting ugly or re- 
markable styles in veils; indeed in every- 
thing you will find yourself a better- 
dressed woman, if you keep to a quiet, 
lady-like, and unobtrusive fashion. 

9 

TurovuaH A DReAM.—Elias Howe, the 
inventor of thesewing machine,alm oat beg- 
gared himself before he discovered where 
the eye of the needle should be placed. It 
never occurred to him thatit should be 
pleced near the point, and be might have 
failed altogether had it not been for a re- 
markable dream. 

One night be dreampt that he was mak- 
ing a sewing wachine for a savage king in 
astrange country. As in bis actual wak- 
ing experience, he was rather perplexed 
about the needle’s eye. He thought the 
king gave him twenty-five hours in which 
to complete a machine, and if not finished 
in that time death was to be the punish- 
ment. 

Howe worked and worked and purzied 
and puzzied, and finally gave itup. Then 
he thought that he was taken out to be be- 
headed. Ou bis way to execution he 
noticed that the warriors carried spears 
tbat were pierced near the head. Instautly 
came the solution of the difficulty, and 
while the inventor was begging tor time 
awoke, 

It was then four o’clock in the morning. 
How jumped out of bed, ran to his work- 
shop, and by nine a needle with an eye at 
the point bad been rudely modelled. 
After that the rest was easy. 


———o 


With CANDLE AND Eyg.—When one 
calls forafresh eggina Parisian eating 
house the chances are that one will be 
properly served. 

Not that there are no bad eggs in Paris 
as well as elsewhere, but there are certain 
men employed at the Central markets, or 
“Halles Centrales,’? whose only duty is 
to sift the baad or doubtful eggs frou the 
good ones, 

The egg sorter accomplishes his work 
with extraordinary dexterity. With one 
hand he takes three or four eggs and 
brings them to the exact position he wisbes 
between his eye and the lighted candle 
before him as if by wagic. 

For an egg to be good the part that ap- 
pears black must be completely detached 
from the part that appears white. In other 
words, the yolk andthe albumen must, 
through the transparency of the shell, be 
s9en to be quite separate. When there is 
confusion between the transparent and 








fon is doubled three oreven four times, 
and it is thus more of an economy to buy 
the chiffon in the piece, double-wiath; one 
yard of this will makearuche You will 
not wonder that the made-up ruches are 
expensive, when you know how much 


material they take to make them, and ala 
Datit re res a somewhat sk 6a hand 
aa 
are s oe Ve a la | 
nets aod bats, and of these | must men 


tion two or three, 


Pne first is to put on 





| obscure part the egg is doubtful. 
| Tosort eggs quickly requires a long ex- 
perienss. In addition to reporting on the 
freshness of the eggs, these operators in 
the Central Markets also examine the size 
of eggs. 
Those that pass turough a certain sizsd 


ig are pu i ne side as too smal! AS 
6 fren markets are fivoded witb the 
produce of tiny Italian chickens, it will be 


understood that the task is often a very 
| long one, 
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Anna Heyward. 
BY &. 8. 

FLOOD of moonlight is pouring, like 

a silver stream, into the cham ber 

where Anna Heyward lies sleeping 

jn the cold slumber of death. Her thin 

hands are crossed, as if in meek resigna 

, and & smile, Death’s beautifying 
ft, is playing around her pallid lips. 

d heart’s puises 
Tears fill my eyes, and my hearts P 
throb sadly, in the solemn presence; and 

| should not weep that this sorrow- 
tried child of earth has passed away. 

Long years ago, I knew Anna She was 
then in the very meridian of hope and 
pappiness, joyous and enthusiastic. When 
she waa surrounded by the light-hearted, 
you were tempted to think that there were 

no deep tones to her beart; but in ber 
4 quieter moments, you felt that she pos. 

sessed vast capacities for suffering, which, 
when called forth, if she posseseed not 
equal powers of fortitude and endurance, 
must overwhelm her in a sea of despair. 
But life still smiled kindly on Anna. 

She was young, and youth bas many 
pleasures— pleasures that only pall when 
Sorrow, that mighty teacher of truths, 
shows the utter vanity of all earthly joys. 
Wealth, youth, love, and friends—what 
more wanted Anna to make life a rich 
festival, a perpetual holiday of gladness 
and pleasure? 

But few mortals go dowa to the grave 
with all tbe flowers fresh in life’s garland, 
First, there drops one bud of loveliness, 
then another, and the few that are left 
seldom give forth the sweetness of other 
ears, 

First fled Anna’s wealth, and with it her 
friends. Alas, thatthe friendship of t! is 
world is often but a bauble, that falls and 
is crushed when the golden chain that 
attached it to us becomes broken ! 

“] do not repine,” said Anna, when she 
saw her summer-friends depart. ‘I shall 
have Love left, and— 

There isa comfort in the strength of love; 

'Twill make a thing endurable, which else 

Would overset the brain, or break the 
heart.”’ 

It is this deep trust, this perfect faith, 
that makes woman’s love so beautiful a 
thing, and the betrayal of it such bitter 
cruelty. 

Poor girl! then liest before me, still and 
cold, with thy deep love crushed upon thy 
silent heart! I saw thee when that love 
gave light to thine eyes and gladness to 
thy step. 

I saw thee when the first bitter agony 
was upon thee, that seemed crushing thy 
loving heart; and | was with thee when 
resignation had breathed upon wy soul, 
and thou at last didst recognize Heaven 
acting through man. 

As! look atthy pale, closed lips, I can 
warcely believe that those same lips ut- 
ered the words of passion and despair 
‘bat | once heard issuing from them ! 

That fatal night the moonlight shone as 
brightly over the living as it now does 
over the dead. Annaand ber lover were 
sitting beneath its full beams, and | heard 
her say, in a half smothered tone, that told 
Wo well that some fearful agony was work- 
ing at her heart, “Go, then! I would not 
detain you. Once,” and her voice grew 
strangely mourntul, ‘1 could not have bid 
you go; but | have learned in the school 
of Sorrow how to resign. You have sacri- 
flced my love to your ambition; yet may 
thé happiness that you have taken from 
my heart cling to yours. Go!’? I waited, 
but heard no more. Again I listened; but 
all was silent as is this chamber of Death. 

Some moments elapsed, when Anna 
entered the room in which Isat. She 
— herself, in an agony of grief, on the 
sola, and sob after sob burst from her full 
heart 
Foi se6n many an agonizing display 
bleeding pete. and heard from many a 
it be ' ee that prayer, ‘‘Father, if 
oak the 6, let this cup pass from me!” 
poe never witnessed so fearful an 
It be eg despairing grief as this. 

ly peti cry of a heart that had brave 
breaking be poverty and loss of friends, 
of fea neath the last cruel desertion 
iad aes Frey gy was vain, Silent 
mighty eri Sat, in the presence of this 
UWh fae, trying to solve the question, 
ues ton woman ever love?” Ah, 
dines tac om i# @ solution of itself! Why 

All that re ppp rodnagadd 
Walled he night Anna mourned and be- 

1er fate, in passionate, unresigned 


peso om She couid not, she would not 
- a\bér’s hand in this bitter dispen- 
526 wished to die. W bat cared 
coded ‘6, when all ites he pes had 
thin or %H6 had borne her other trials; 


could not bear; 





ful moment of desperation, she poured 
out a beseecbing prayer for death. 

“Anna, Anna!’ I said, as I lifted ber 
from the floor to which she had fallen, 
“you are mad or else you would not send 
up such a petition as that. Rather be 
thankful for the precious gift of life, even 
though sorrows cioud your hours; and 
pray that those sorrows may point your 
way to Heaven,”’ 

Night woreon. The moon faded from 
out the sky, and still that poor breaking 
heart had found no vomfort, no pesce, no 
rest. Long days of weary toil, and longer 
nights of sleepiess woe, were hers. 

She no longer uttered loud complaints, 
but the unbroken silence of her hours and 
the tears that trickled down her pale 
cheeks were far more eloquent than 
words. I marvelied to see one who had 
so cheerfully borne the los; of wealth sink 
under this trial infilcted by love. 

1 knew not then how madly woman’s 
heart clings to its love, and that, compared 
with ita precious ore, the wealth of this 
world seems as dross, Long weary months 
passed by before Anna could speak of the 
troubled wavesof her heart; but at last 
the storm passed away, and she found the 
haven of resignation. 

Soon aftershe accepteda situation as 
governess, and in her new home she found 
few pleasures and many trials. One even- 
ing, | was present at a party at the house 
in which she resided; and whilst the 
merry dance was in its height, we satina 
retired recess and talked. 

Suddenly I felt her hand grasp mine 
convulsively. I looked up and saw a 
person standing near, whom | at once reo- 
ognized asthe betrayer of Anna's love, 
Silently sbe watched him from ber re- 
treat, and I saw her sink back, but re- 
covered herself as he approsched the spot 
where we sat. Attbat moment a flower 
that she beld in her hand fell to the floor. 

He stepped forward, and handed it to 
her, and in so doing their eyes met. ‘Dear 
Anna!’ was the sudden exciamstion, She 
strove tospeak, but in vain. A look of 
anguish passed over her expressive face, 
as she put ber hand to ber wildly beating 
heart. I feared that that poor weak wo- 
man’s heart would betray its silent work- 
ings. It was but a moment, and then she 
lifted ber head proudly, and exteuded her 
hand to the new-comer. He grasped it 
warmly; then, suddenly releasiug it, 
passed from her presence, 

No otber words were spoken during this 
strange, rapid meeting. It seemed but 
like a dream of reality, as we botn sat a>- 
sorbed in deep silence, It was the last 
time that they ever met; but the remem- 
brance of that meeting never passed from 
Anna’s heart; and these two little words, 
‘dear Anna,” lent to her remaining days 
a music that she scarcely dared avow,even 
to berself. 

Anna remained but two years in her 
new home; then failing health compelled 
her to resign her duties, During these 
years, she had been gaining additional 
beauty of character. A faithful discharge 
of duty, a noble forgetfulness of self, 
charity to all, and a patient, hopeful spirit 
—these were her glorious characteristics. 
Truly, sorrow had ennobled and trial per- 
fected unto loveliness ber character, 

Literature now became Ler employment, 
and she hoped that it should prove her 
maintenance. But she little knew che sor- 


rows that this kind of life engenders, the | 
disappointed hopes that darken the way, | 


the cruel, heart-wounding criticisms, and 
the long hours of weary toil. Who would 
persist in a life like this, if literature were 
not “its own exceeding great reward 7” 
Day after day, sbe pursued her task, 
with a brain that never tired and a heart 
that never ceased hoping. The world re- 


warded her with a miserable pittance, and | 
| which were of an undoubted!y superior | 


listened with a cold, unsympatbizing 
heart. 


But the time was fast approaching when 


her strength, the feeble hand held the pen, 
whilst it traced the glowing thoughts of 
her bright intellect; and when the body 
grew weaker, the mind, that glorious gift 
from the Ureator, grew stronger, and the 
beart became purer, as it neared the fount 
of all purity. At last, the pen dropped 
from the nerveless fingers, and the glow- 
ing thoughts faded in the sensaless brain. 
Poor Anna was at rest in heaven. 





and, in a dread- | can never reach it more 


As 1 stand beside this sleeping form, 
lying calmly beneath the moonlit heaven, 
I cannot but remember bow beautiful was 
her character, made perfect through suf 


¢ 


fering. She saw ligat after lightof earthly 
y go out on fe’s highway wave after 

wave sewept ver her ark, yé alInly SI 

stood, and, « K igt ¢ 

waters, moored safety where &S 


A Rarkk Birp.—Why don’t some show 
monger explore the globe to find that rare 
avimal, a consistent person? I fancy he 
would be more puzzied than in any search 
he ever made for babies with two heads, or 
six-legged calves, or any other twistical 
freak of nature. 

I use the word twistical in this conneo- 
tion advisedly. I hate anything that twista. 
Some one has said- provably a person 
who wished to turn off with a joke a grave 
disregard of common honesty and honor— 
that to be inconsistent was only prociseim- 
ing that one was wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. 

Perhaps an interrogation point might be 
fitly inserted after the word ‘‘wiser;’’ but, 
letting that pass, he whose conduct is 
mainly determined by the impulse of the 
bour, or by the remark dropped in bis ear, 
will bardly pass muster among the right- 
minded, stable portion of the community, 
whose yea means yea, and whose pay 
means nay, without any codicil of quaiifi 
cation or whittling down. 

I suppose no person is as all times per- 
fectly consistent; but your most intolere- 
ble specimen of inconsistency is be who, 
enclosed in a pbarasaical panoply, gives 
out rules for the feelings and behavior of 
others, under certain circumstances, 
which be bimsel! is at the very time most 
palpably ignoring in bis conduct. 

I once knew an old man who considered 
himself possessed of every virtue under 
the sun; sweet patience and forgiveness of 
injuries being the virtues he particularly 
plumed himself upon, and enjoined upon 
others, who unfortunately for him were 
gifted with sense enough to know ‘‘when 
the same rule did not work both ways.’’ 

For many placid years nothing turned 
upin his own experience to test this 
favorite virtue, At last the test came, and 
of course blew to the winds his pharasa- 
icai rweekness in a torrent of vituperation 
upon the luckless offender, the like of 
which never was approached by any por- 
son whom he had edified with self-in- 
posed lec.ures “upon the duty of forgive- 
ness ubder ivjuries;’’ proving, without a 
doubt, this homely moral; that in going 
through the world it makes a vast difler- 
ence to an individual whether his own 
toes are trod upon or those of his neighbor 

a 7 


Wity.—The late Sultan of ‘Turkey, 
Abdul Aziz, was without doubt suili- 
clently eccentric to occasion constant 


trouvle, not only among bis own Minia 
ters, but also where the foreign ambas- 
sadors were concerned. 

Oae of the ambassadors, however, Gen- 
eral Ignatieff, of Russia, was astute 
enough to outwit him, and to introduce 
the business of nations to his Majesty 
under the guise of personal pleasure, 

At one time the Sultan abso.utely de 
clined to grant ap audience to any mem- 
ber of the diplomatic corps, aud spent the 
greater part of his time in cock fighting — 
an amusement of which he Lecame pas- 
sionately fond. 

One day, Ignatieff learned that his Maj- 
esty was in great need of fresh birds, to 
fill the places of those vanquished in fight. 
Thereupon he procured a fine looking 
white fowl, of the barnyard tribe, had it 
trimmed and spurred to resemble a game 
cock, and despatched it ina richly deco- 





she was to work no more. To the last of 


ra ed cage to the Sultan. 

The ruse was completely successful, for 
the Svltan, at first delighted with the gift, 
soon sentfor the ambassador to present 
hbimsejf at the palace, to explain, if 
could, why the bird bad no inclination to 
| figot. 
| Jgnatiet! speedily went, examined the 
| bird in the presence of the Sultan, and, 
| with well-felgned astonishment and regret, 
| acknowledged that his gift was quite un- 
able to cope with the royal game cocks, 


| race, 

A conference followed on the subject ot 
game-cocks in general and this One in par- 
ihe diplomatist had 
succeeded in drawing the Sultan intoa 
conversational mood, he adroitly intro- 
duced the political matter be had 80 long 
awaited an opportunity to discuss, After 
along conversation, be returned to his 
embassy, radiantiy triuunphant ovor bis 
ober colleagues 


| ticular, and when 
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STRANGERS ON KOYAL THRON ks. —Of the 
balf dczon strange princelings occupying 
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tbe smalier thrones of Europe, the most 

considerable ia King George of Greece, 

who te the second son of the present King 

of Denmark He was elected King of the 

ie)! al t Dp Assembly, un- 
6a ; o 

A 6COS 

n os 4. sva +, Dea Veen 

ver I King George’s 
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father was the first of bis own dynasty in 
Denmark, baving been declared heir to a 
childiess king in 1852 

Bulgaria’s little neighbor, Roumania, 
has another of the little German princes, 
elected under outside influence in 1866 
and proclaimed King Charles in 1881. He 
is a son of Prince Charles of Hobenszollen- 
Sigmaringen. 

Several of the German states have new- 
mwnede sovereigns, The King of Bavaria, 
though descended from the ancient Elect- 
ors of Bavaria, owes his title of king to 
the fact that it was conferred upon hia an- 
cestors by Napoleon I. 

Prince Albrecht, Duke of Brunswick, 
cousin of the present German Emperor, 
was elected to his little throne in 1885, the 
Duke of Cumberland having been ex- 
cluded from the succession because he 
would not give up his claim to Hanover. 

Haif a dozen other dynasties were 
founded within the present century by 
election, which usually means that Ge:- 
man princelings were placed upon ancient 
thrones by agreement of the Powers, The 
father of the present King of the Beigians 
wasa prince of Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha, and 
was placed on the throne in the early 
years of the century. 

The dynasty of Oscar Il. of Sweden and 
Norway dates from 1818, when Bernadotte, 
Napoieon’s marshal, ascended the throne, 
having been declared heir to the throne 
elzht years before, 

King Humbert of Italy is only the seo- 
ond of bis line, though he comes of an an- 
cient royal house, and Spain had a lor- 
eiguer on her throne fora little while in 
the person of Amadeus, Her present lit- 
tle king, Veing a posthumous son, came to 
thrust from the throne his young sister, 
procialmed queen some months before his 
birth. 

CLEVERLY Forasp.—“If people who 
follow ‘brands’ and makers’ name knew 
of balf the swindles perpetrated with 
labels they’d be astounded,” said a Lon- 
don wine merchant, 

“Why, Il know of aman, an ex-engraver, 
who can forge the labels of any brand of 
wine in existence, This is bis sole oocu pa- 
tion, and working in league with him are 
4 clique of rogues who buy up quantitics 
of empty wine and champagne bottles 
from hotels and restaurants, 

“Some of this gang have been wine mer- 
chant’ assistants, and understand bottling, 
and they fill the bottles with a low-priced 
but drinkable port, claret, champagne, 
etc,, and affix cleverly forged labels of the 
most 6x pensive brands, bearing the names 
of foreign growers, 

“Not only are the bottles peculiar to each 
grower used, but they even procure the 
proper gold and silver foil from France, 
and as tothe corks, they know where to 
find a cork cutter to the trade who will 
supply any shape and kind required, 

“Seals are easily imitated by taking an 
impression, and putting cobwebs on port 
wine bottios is an old dodge, They pliant 
these spurious wines at certain restaurants 
and clubs, the wine buyer ‘standing in.’ | 
know three high-class restaurants where 
these imitations are constantly sold to 
people dining there as genuine branda. 

“So perfect are the forged labels that a 
miliitary officer actually paid these sharp 
ers Over $500 for some Madeira worth $50, 
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which they advertised as dating trom the 
battle of Waterloo, 

A very well.known nobleman, too, was 
victiinized over some pretended Pommery 
to the tune of $1,000, and I could give you 
the name of a big firm of wine merchba:its 
who were swindled for nearly $15,000 (a 
| few botties of genuine wine being pro- 
cured and opened for them to taste), and 
dared not prosecute, for it would simply 
have ruined their business for it to be 
come known that they had had hundreds 
of falsely labelled wines in their cellars, 
some of which they had even resold to 
| thelr customers,’’ 
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HAIR REMOVED 


Without pain, injury or discoloration 
of the skin Abeotete removal on fret ap 

plicativs nd for itend pw it to 
° y o f he ‘ ’ t at 
as a 
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Humorous. 


Turn, pilgrim, turn; thy cares furege 
And drink thy All of mirth, 

Man wants but littie here below, 
He only wants the earth 

“This isa waste of time,’’ remarked 
the tnebriated individual as he threw his 
watch down the sewer 

Wite: How sweetly the baby sleeps. 
Husband: Yes. The little fellow, he 
doesn't know I've come home 

Now that the ladies have taken to the 
wheel the men don't bend over so mach, This 
ia, no doubt, because they like to sit ap with 
she giria, 

This startling bead line lately ap- 
peared Inan Eastern paper “He Died With 
outa Doctor.” This ta carrying matters a lit- 
the tow far. 

They pressed forward and closely ex- 
photograph “His itv 
hin father’s, 
mother's 


poor 


amined the Koentgen 
er,” they sald, “ts the tmage of 
bet he gets his lunges fiom 
folks.” 

I‘rofessor : Can you tell me who was 
Aristophanes, and how long be tived? 

Student. I'd like to acecounmodate you, 
fessor, but the truth Ie Tdon t know as much 
about him aa you do! 


hile 


pro 


Blobbe: Voor Jones! I bear he has 
one foot in the grave 

Slobbes Why, man, bea dead and burted 

Biobbea You, I know. Cine of tits lege wae 


amputated Tees fertes Beer chert 
break al a 
lietend of play toy 
the ceoretiony the 

Muay 


There was au untlorlunal 
wedding the other utpeht 
the wedding march afte: 
orqaniat struck uy ble 
Hette: Daya.” 

Dolly: L told Mr, Nicetellow 
bet Keaggie twenty Kinees our bont would 
& raoe at the regattn. 

latay, Woll, wasn't he shocked? 

Prolly Noo b bet Deften titel Ghie stakes 

Mrs. Minks: Ien’t it queer that such 
a itttie bit of hoyland can rule 
euch @ Vastamount of lorrltory? 

Mr. Minks Well, | don’t know 
very big yourself, my lems 


iluave oon 


that | 


wit 


country wa 


You're not 


He: Arctic explorers are the salest 
men in the world to trust yourself to 

She Why sot 

Hie They are always cool in the thie of 


grentest danger 

Officer, as he pulls Col, Bloodgood of 
Kentucky, from the water Are 
injured, colonel? 

Col, Bloodgood 
swallow a mouthful of tt 

(iuest, pushing them away from him ; 
1 don't ike the way you cook ogugs at this ros 
taurant 


you wottously 


Nota patittele, sub. DL dtda'te 


Watter What's the trouble, str? 
Ceue@et Yoru ont Comic Ghia: sen oreo ta, 
Nellie: Look at those pretty cows, 
Maudie They are not cows, thoy are calves, 
dear. 
Nelite Hut what ia the difference 


Maurile cows give milk and calves 


give jelly 
‘They SAY 
frogs’ legs." 
“L menpeprenme for 


Why, 


Frenchmen are food of 


the remo that thre 
German loves beer.’ 
“Same reason’ 


“Certainly. They're both full of hienpon 


New Yorker I tell you, Jones is just 
cotning money out tn Oninhin 

Traveling Englistiinan, 
writing in notebook 
tensively practiond tn the United states that 
the citizens openly speak of tt on the street, 


matane 


overheartuy and 


Counterfeiting ts so ex 


Principal, to commercial traveler, re 
turning llow 
charge such iow Schinidt, 
wellknown to boa shaky customer? 

Commerctal traveler, | thought to miyselt, 
{f the man happens to fall we shouldn't lose 
eo mach by him. 


from his travels caine you to 


pric os te who ta 


Nell: I think I will bleach my hair. 

Kelle: Nonsense; everyladty willl lauwh at 
you 

Nell) No; they won't know it. lin gotng to 


move to another town 

Kelle Dowsn't matter, Tf you bleach 
hatr you can't keep it dark, 

Uncle Silas, visiting the city: By gin- 
gor spruce, Mandy, here's suthin’ we gotte: 
Lek 

‘Mandy 


your 


W hint's that, Stlaat 

Uncle Silas) Why lookee here (roadiug mu 
seu sign), Phe only lealdliended alive 
with «a full head of hats 1 wouldn't utes lit 
fer a quarte: 


A person overheard two countrymen, 


thm 


who were observing « naturalist th the eld 
oollecting tnsects, say to one another 
“What's that fellow dotng?t" 

“Why, he's a naturalist 

“What's that?" 

“Why, a fellow that catches giuats, to be 
sure.” 

Hotel clerk, suspiciously: Your pundle 
has comeapart. May | ask what that quee: 
thing tet 

(,ueet: This is « ew mtent fire em 

AS s) 








| pected man, whose 


Baisoinea Ur Cuitpnen, —It ia the duty | 
of mothers to teach or to have their child- 
ren taught to be generally useful. We | 
live ata period when changes are more 
rapid and numerous than ever before, and 
none can te!! what a day may bring forth. 

Therefore begin early to teach little | 
children to sew. This may be done an | 
amusement with the making of dolls’ | 
clothes. We snay little children, as we in- 
clude both boys and girls, How many | 
men who have emigrated have to look | 
after their own clothing, darning stock- | 
ings, sewing on buttons, strings, etc., and 
the capability of putting a neat patch ona 
torn or worn garment is mont desirable. 

Little girls, especially daughters of the 
middle classes, should from their earliest 
days be taught to find pleasure in assist- 
ing in household matterr. 

For instance, we know a small girl 
whone duty it in to see that serviettes and 
bibs are always in their places on the nur- 
sory table, and to put them in their places 
wheu they have been used. 

After neals she hasatiny dustpan and 
brush to sweep up the crumbs made by 
herself and brothers during the meal. Gil 
course in houses where several nurses are 
kept this would not be altogether a wise 
arrangement, but where one nurse only is 
employed, such little duties are not only & 
benefit, but a pleasure toa child, as most 





children revel in the idea of helping | 
mother or nurse, | 
Children should also be most particu | 


larly taught to put their clothes tidily on 
chairs at night, and when they are old 
enough to do #0, to hang up thelr dresses 
in wardrobes, to fold and put away sashes, 
hair ribbons, eto. Karly training in mat- 
ters of this kind will instill tidy habits that 
remain for « lifetime, 

The German custom of training girls in 
cookery and housekeeping as soon as their 
education is finished, isone that American 
parents would do well to imitate, 

Hlow much domestic discomfort would | 
be avoided were all our American girls 
trained in the practical management of a 
house 

Mothers with daughters should let them 
take the housekeeping in turns, allowing 
them to use their own Judgment, within 


cortain limite, as to ordering meals, ar- 
ranging work, etc. 
The failures that occur through inex- 


perience would be of less consequence, 

and more easily rectified under a mother’s 

eyes, than when a girl is left to her own 

resources in her own home after marriage. 
—_—_— nn — =e 

Alokp ny Screnok.--In murder cases, 
men deeply versed in eciontific mysteries 
are freqgently called upon to aid in the de 
tection of the criminal by their knowl- 
edge. 

The character of suspicious stains found 
on furniture, or clothing may be decided 
by the microscope, which has also demon- 
strated that human hairs have marked in- 
dividuality. 

Not long ago a single hair —the evidence 
in a murder case—was ehown to a micro- 
soopist with the request to determine 
whether tt was from the head of a sus- 
hair wasof the same 
color 

The specialist found, after careful oon- 
sideration, that it was sufficiently unlike 
to acquit him, Subsequently the real cul- 
prit was captured, and his bair was found 
to be identical in character with the one 
first examined, 

An important work on dentistry, pub- 
lished a short time ago, contained some re- 
markable instances of the identification of 
criminals by peculiarities in their teeth. 

A man accused of murder had wounds 








on two of the fingers of his right hand, 


ered murdered in his house in 


which had evidently been caused by 
peculiarly sbaped human teeth. The 
murdered tnan’s teeth were found to cor- 
respond, and there was conviction in due 
course, 

A rich Kussian banker had been discoy- 
St. Petersa- 
burg. There was no clue, but in the room 
there was found « cigar mouthpieces con- 
taining part of «a cigar of such an expen- 
sive kind that it was supposed the banker 
himself bad been smoking it 

On @xXamination, the mouthpiece was 
found to be worn away by the teeth of the 
owner, but the dead man’s teeth did not 
fit the indentation. 

One by one the servants were examined, 
and it was then found that the bollows of 
the mouthpiece compared exactly to the 


formation of the front teeth of the cook, 
to whom no suspicion had been attached 
tie afterwards confessed to the murder 
a A 
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bee, which, hitherto, has always been held 
up as such a pattern of virtue and indus- 
try. Yet so it is, and a foreign naturalist, 
who has studied the life and ways of this 
generally most intelligent species of in- 
sects, has discovered that there are back- 
sliders who become inveterate drunkards 
and thieves when opportunity offers. 

In Buchner’s ‘Psychic Life of Ani- 
male’ it is stated that thievishly-inclined 
bees will, in order to save themselves the 
trouble of working, attack well-stocked 
hives in masses, kill the sentin« ls and in- 
habitants, rob the bives, and carry off the 
provisions. 

After repeated enterprises of this de- 
scription they acquire a taste for robbery 
and violence: they recruit whole ocom- 
panies, which get more and more numer- 
ous, and at igagth they form regular 
colonies of brigand-bees, There is one 
variety of bees—the Sphecodes—whichb 
lives exclusively upon plunder. 

That drinking in excess frequently leads 
to crime is as true amongst as 
amongst buman communities, for it bas 
been found that thievish bees can be pro- 
duced artifically by giving working-bees a 
mixture of honey and brandy to drink. 
The bees soon, too soon, acquire a taste 
for this beverage, which hasthe same dis- 
astrous effects upon them as upon human 
beings: they become i|l-disposed and irrit- 
able, and lose all desire to work; and then, 
when they begin to feel hungry, they at- 
tack and plunder the well-supplied hives. 
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WIG, ELASTIC KAND TOU- 


luvenwra 
VENTILATING 
PEERS, and Manufacturers of Kvery Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
ineasure their own heads with accuracy: 
TOUPERER AND SCALPB, FORK WIGK, INCHES, 
INCHBS, No.1. The round of the 
The round of the 0 ™ 
0, 2, 


om. 

No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No, 
back as far as bald. to 

Over forehead as 


No. 1. 
hi 


of the head. 

They have alwayr ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Genta’ Wigs. Tou Ladies’ W Half Wigs. 
Frisettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manafac- 
tared, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 


tention. 
Dollard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 


Hair. 
manufactured and sold a: 


This jon has 
bollards = the t fifty y and 
euch that, while it has never yet been ad 
demand for it k steadily 1 a 

Also DOLLARD'S REGEN ERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Halr is naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs, Kam son Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Uo., W& send her a bottle of their Herbanium Kx- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


in England, 
MKS. LUMONDBON GURTER. 


Nov., 2, 88. Norwich, Norf a. 
NAVY PAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 

) have used ‘‘lvilard’s Herbanium Extract, cf 
Vegetabic Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from idly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept it 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the beat 
wash | have ever used, 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N, 
TO MRS, KICHARD DOLLARD, 122 Chestnat st., Phila. 

I have frequently, during a namber of years, used 
the i ain et Extract,’' and | de ne 

now of auy which equaisit asa pleasant, refresh 
and healthful cleanser of the r. “ . ing 


— LRONAKD'M YERS. 


Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail 
appiled professionally by ~ ans 
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FOR ATLANTIC CITY. Into | 

Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharvea 
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only 3 00), 4.00, 5.00, p m. Accommodation, 6,04 Flash 
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Parlor Cars on all express trains, From 
Krigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.3) p m. 
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FOR CAPE MAY. 

Week-days, 9.15 a m, pad m. Bumiays, 9.15 am, 

Leave Cape May, week-days, 7.35 a m, 3.4 pm But oh 
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Detatied time les at ticket offices, N. E. corner 

Broad and Chestnut streets, 6&3 Chestnut street, 1 Love 
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Union Transfer Company will call for and check And th 

from hotels and residences. Desp 
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RIPARS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AnD N 
BOWELS AND PURIFY THE BLOOD. { 
RIPANS TABULES are the beat Medicine known 

for oe yay Headache, Constipation, 

Dyspepsia, Chronie Liver Troubles, Dizziness, Offen- 

sive Breath, and all Giserders of the stomach, Liver a 

and Bowels. ey tH 
Kipans ‘labules are pleasant to take, safe, effectual, “ 

and give linmediate relief, sold by druggists. A 

GENTS W4N' ED to introduce ‘‘EaARTH GIRD- 
LED,*’ 08. TALMAGE’S Wonderful new book 

Nearly 600 massive pages, Over #0 pictures. He 

tells all he saw while traveling ‘round the world. 

Address, ‘‘PEOPLE’S,’’ 341 Market St., Phila., Ia. 
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Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND. DIPLO _ 

MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FC 2. about 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. On t 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken 
makers of the raw materials used by me in Com 4 Upy 
structing the Crowns he him, f 
The Crown is the only Piano which contains os shrub 
Wondertul Orchestral Attachment and Prac: u 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of me age pa den a 
by the use of which you ean imitate perfect) © 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, pretty 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harps , #loppe 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe. Ei ouTH Ast 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO W 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. nole woma 
The Illustrated Souvenir Catalogue, teins the w P of Ger 
story, sent free. Ask for it +} 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, «4, he gi 
245-253.Washington Boul., CHICAUO, ©. >: woma 

Donut buy a Piano or Organ unt. you an ling bh 

and examine a “Crowm” and get prices. then o 

——— inaud! 

INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 THE aa 
‘d th 

6 GANS Gers 

they 
enmenigumcnant forwa 
Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘Way Dow! ‘bank 
on the Swanee River, ’’ either * ‘tu the bead, Old jg 
as it ts called, or able to hum, whistle os sue, lipe m 
can play it WITHOST ABY PREVICES Know rose “Th 
BOSC, IMMEDIATELY correctiy and with Rm” 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist thin y 
“ , 
“Sy Govan” Met cudent the power t oo . ue 
(SBEBIATELY twelve tunes of different naa gently 
—this number of pieces being sent with 50 “eX an 
Guide—after a very little practice wit - lispla 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, * y alr ae 
tane that may be heard or Known ; 
The Guide will be sent to any address we Worne 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CLETS ae" 
SAID ps6. Z’a. take: A daress tu ‘ 
THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., wiet 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphis, Pa. y 





